


At Ford, we always listen to our mothers. 





In fact, 30 of the 1999 Windstar Product Development Team members happen to be moms. | 
Sure, they know torque converters. But they also know diapers, infant seats and juice boxes. 
And, because they know a thing or two about security blankets, you'll find that Windstar | 
is the only minivan to earn a five-star government front crash test rating * * * * * 
five years in a row. And their innovative thinking made Windstar just about 


as family-friendly as a minivan can be. After all, mother knows best. 
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Wide awake. ARRRRRGH. 
I'm gonna be a hero... 


)..0r Hiding in the john. 


This banKemmerger's a killer. 


Two totally different m@fworks.. 


| 
and upgrades. 
Well, today we put ‘em together... " 





>>> One AT&T seamless solution. 
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| See a Policeman 
In Your Future ... 


In a metropolis of psychics, the question 
is, How can fortunetelling be illegal? 


HAVE MET DESTINY, AND 
she’s a woman. 
She lives in a fourth-floor 
studio apartment on Man- 
hattan’s Upper East Side. Des- 
tiny is her spiritual name. She 
was born Linda—Linda from 


Long Island—and for 75 bucks, 


she'll sell me the future. 
Her résumé is impressive. 


“I knew when all the pets were 


going to die six weeks in ad- 
vance,” she recalls of her youth. 
She pauses and adds, “I 
just know stuff.” 
She must 
know then that 
24 hours earlier, 
















lowdown on her 
profession from 





I was getting the 





two of New York’s Finest. Over 
a late lunch at the Tick Tock 
Diner, Detective Ralph Aiello 
briefed me about his undercov- 
er work for Operation Crystal 
Ball, a crackdown on exploita- 
tive fortunetellers. “They're 
like vultures on the African 
plain,” says Aiello. His boss, 
Lieutenant Robert Groth, in a 
sleek blue suit and crisp hair- 
cut, puts it simply: “They're 
professional con artists.” 

On Groth’s watch, nearly a 
dozen psychics have been ar- 
rested on charges ranging from 
fortunetelling, a selectively en- 
forced misdemeanor punish- 
able by up to 90 days in jail, to 
grand larceny, a felony. One 
clairvoyant allegedly convinced 





a client that rubbing her body 
with raw eggs and bathing in 
special potions would lift a 
curse. The cost of that exor- 
cism? About $500,000. A simi- 
larly inventive psychic encour- 
aged an undercover cop to buy 
90 candles, at $55 each, to fend 
off evil spirits. 

So just how do you spot a 
shady soothsayer? Pump her 
for lottery numbers and see if 
she gets them right? Not quite. 
According to the New York 
State penal code, a person is 
guilty of fortunetelling if he or 
she purports to be “able, by 
claimed or pretended use of 


tions or give advice on person- 
al matters or to exorcise, influ- 
ence or affect evil spirits or 
curses.” Now, that would seem 
to apply to the horoscope in 
the back pages of, say, the 
New York Daily News. There 
is, however, an exception. For- 
tunetelling is legal if it’s for en- 
tertainment. Confused by the 
distinction, I decide to consult 
some experts in the field. 

Miss Leena, my first psy- 


| chic, ushers me into a tiny par- 


lor plastered with paintings of 
angels and cherubs. Her ex- 
pression is brooding, her dark 
hair upswept, as she ponders 
my fate as revealed in a $40 
reading of the tarot cards. My 
prognosis is good: successful 
writing career, marriage, long 


life. But, pointing to a card of a | 


bushy-haired man waving 
sticks, she adds grimly, 
“There’s something in the way 
of your good fortune.” She of- 
fers to meditate further with 
crystals and candles. 


The city offers a 
wide selection of 
paranormal advice 


7% 





| occult powers, to answer ques- | 


Sure, why not? Then she 
puts a price on her prayer— 
$190. And I just paid the rent. 
Miss Leena is angered by my 
stinginess. “I see God on one 
side of you and negativity on 
the other.” Negativity wins out. 

Stephanie and I get off to a 
more promising start. She 
spends several minutes effusing 
about my good character. She 
looks barely out of her teens, but 
she’s more sensitive than Miss 
Leena. “You're a writer?” she 
inquires nervously, adding, “I 
have a spiritual gift. If someone 
writes about it ... well, it just 
doesn’t help.” I excuse myself. 

After a few more disap- 


| pointing forays into the para- 
| normal, I find Destiny. 


She takes my hand with 
calm assurance and begins 
feeling for vibrations. The bot- 
tom section of my left palm 
yields results. “O.K., more hy- 
dration, more vitamin C,” she 
reports. After a while, I press 
for a stock-market tip. She di- 
rects me to smartmoney.com, 

Next she cleanses my aura. 
She circles around me, making 
shooing motions with her 
hands, “I’m kind of pulling stuff 
off your aura,” she explains. “I 
feel tingles. Do you feel it?” 

Not really, but this is defi- 
nitely funkier than a facial. 

“It’s totally legit,” she as- 
sures me. 

I’m convinced. But will 
Lieutenant Groth be? a 
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constitutional freedom shouldn't be used as a 


plitical weapon to divide and label people. 

he Second Amendment is very clear that 

| Americans have the right to bear 

rms for whatever lawful purpose they 

hoose. I grew up with a healthy 

spect for guns as a way of life — as 

merican as mom, football and apple 

ie. So the more we can embrace and — 
ducate people about responsible firearm 


wnership, the better. That’s why I support co 


vn. fm The NRA. 
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Did You Know . “intense nationwide demand for youth firearms education and safety training is why the NRA * 
. works with groups like the Boy Scouts, American Legion, 4-H and FFA to develop shooting programs that reach “4 ou 
~ more than one million young people annually.” 
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DEBORAH TANNEN, who 
gained a national fol- 
lowing with her book 
You Just Don’t Un- 
derstand: Women and 
Men in Conversation, 
this week examines the 
cultural fallout from 
the trial of the Pres- 
ident. “What’s happened to President 
Clinton is just an extreme example of 
forces in our society that have been trou- 
bling me anyway,” says Tannen. “An ad- 
versarial culture has sprouted up, and 
the trial was the apex of that.” 
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ARTHUR SCHLESINGER 

JR., twice a Pulitzer 

prizewinner, could be 

» called the nation’s 

Sy presidential historian. 

X He also served as a 

special assistant to 

John F. Kennedy. This 

week he assesses Bill 

Clinton’s potential legacy. “No one ap- 

proves of his behavior,” Schlesinger says, 

“but I think there is a difference between 

private misconduct and public miscon- 

duct, and the American electorate de- 

serves great respect for its capacity to 
distinguish between the two.” 


TED THA! FOR TIME 


NICHOLE CHRISTIAN 
last month returned 
to her native Michi- 
gan to become TIME’s 
Detroit bureau chief, 
leaving Manhattan, and 
the New York Times, 
behind. “It’s an inter- 

, esting time to be back 
here,” she reports. “There actually seems 
to be momentum rather than just talk 
about rejuvenating the city.” One of the 
companies contributing to that motion is 
Pro Air, an upstart airline that Christian 
profiles in this issue. 
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KARL TARO GREENFELD, 
one of our New York- 
based business writ- 
ers, this week reports 
on the threat that com- 
puter-savvy college stu- 
dents are posing to the 
record industry. “Many 
people, but primarily 
students, have found a way to download 
free songs off the Internet, even though 
it’s illegal,” says Greenfeld. “The indus- 
try has not yet found an effective way to 
prevent it.” Unless it does soon, a gener- 
ation of kids will get out of the habit of 
buying CDs. 
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FIGHTING MIRE WITH FIRE Spectacular flames rose from the freighter New Caris- 
sa after the U.S. Navy detonated explosives and napalm-spiked gasoline in its hull. 
The ship had run aground off the Oregon coast and storm-whipped waves had 
torn into it, threatening an environmental disaster if all 400,000 gallons of oil 
within leaked. The daring “controlled burn” was intended to consume 90% of 
the fuel in 24 hours. The maneuver seemed to work: the burning boat broke in 
two the next day, but only a fraction of the oil contaminated the beaches. 
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Sandra Hood Counsels 
Others To Improve 
Their Lives... 


...before that, she was a 
Peace Corps Volunteer. 
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} Peace Corps Sei592. 
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| helped develop profitable 
d cilk worm farming: taught 
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combat infectious disease 


hile in the Peace Corps, 
Sandra “Sam” Hood helped 
villagers in Thailand improve their 
lives through agriculture and better 
health practices. Today, thanks 
to her Peace Corps service, Sam 
is also making a difference at home. 
She is a successful substance abuse 
counselor working with “at-risk” 
groups in Alaska. 


Peace Corps Volunteers are 
changing America and changing 
the world. 


For more information, call 


800-424-8580 


and press 1 at the prompt. 
Web Address: www.peacecorps.gov 
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PEACE CORPS 


The toughest job you'll ever love. 


The Peace Corps prohibits cliscrimination based on race, color, ma- 
thonal origin. rdlighon age (over 40), wn, disability, political affiliation, 
and sexual orientation. All Peace Corps services and programs are 
administered on this nondiscriminatory basis. Anyone who feels he or 
she has been discriminated against may write to the American Diver 
sity Program Manager, Peace Corps, Washington, DC 20526. 898 
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How He Does It 

é44Clinton survives by lying— 
consistently, shamelessly and 
pathologically. Any other 
explanation is rationalization.77 


PATRICK J. CLEARY 
Springfield, Va. 





HOW BILL CLINTON DOES IT IS BY UTILIZ- 
ing the principle that has successfully 
guided his life so far: putting himself first 
[NATION, Feb. 1]. How ironic that the 
same guideline that led the President 
into lies and adultery will now, with the 
help of a too tolerant America, save him. 
Davip VAN HOOSER 

Nashville, Tenn. 


THOUGH THE EFFORT TO OUST CLINTON 
will prove highly damaging to Republi- 
cans, it may turn out in the long run to | 
be of great historical benefit. Just as 
experience has taught us to try to avoid 
“another Vietnam,” this episode will 
teach future Congresses to seek to avoid 
impeachments that lack popular sup- 
port, are contrary to the national interest 
and are unwinnable. 
RoBert H. WOLFE 
North Woodmere, N.Y. 


1 AM UNABLE TO FEEL PRIDE IN HAVING 

Clinton as our President. After every- 

thing is over and done with, he will 

become a shadow leader, continuing to 
promote only himself. 

MARJORIE VAN DEUSEN 

Traverse City, Mich. 


DURING THE PAST SEVERAL MONTHS, THE 
congressional Republicans have shot 
themselves in the foot so many times that 
there is only a bloody stump left. And 
they represent the best the Republican 
Party has to offer! 
FRANK APISA 
Piscataway, NJ. 


1 AM SICK OF SEEING PRESIDENT CLINTON 

on the cover of Time. Isn’t there anyone 
else more deserving? 

JANET STEPHENS 

Ottawa 


AS ALEKSANDR SOLZHENITSYN WROTE, 
“The letter of the law is too cold and | 
formal to have a beneficial influence on 
society. Whenever the tissue of life is | 





woven of legalistic relations, there is an 
atmosphere of moral mediocrity, para- 
lyzing man’s noblest impulses.” I submit 
that our Congress needs to reach higher 
to have a beneficial influence on our 
society and that it has so far been para- 
lyzed by ignoble impulses. 
CorEY BRUNISH 
Lake Oswego, Ore. 


HOW DOES HE DO IT? HE LIES. HE LIED 
to his family, and he lied to his friends. 
He lied to his Cabinet, and he lied to 
Congress. And he lied to me. Then he 
lied about his lying. How does Clinton do 
it? Very well. 

Jim Morrow 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


THE SAME QUESTION, HOW DOES HE DO 
it?, can be asked about Saddam Hussein. 
F. RANDALL HARRIS 

Oshkosh, Wis. 


THE ANSWER TO HOW CLINTON DOES IT 
is evolution. He is a politician who stud- 
ied America’s brand of “political Dar- 
winism” and acclimated himself to the 
form-over-substance environment of 
our process. Unfortunately, this is not a 
criticism of Clinton so much as an indict- 
ment of the pathetic U.S. electorate. 
Character and veracity are “issues” only 
if the voters make them so. We have 
chosen to ignore them, and Clinton is the 
by-product of that decision. 
CHRIS RENALDO 
Atlanta 


THE MONEY SPENT SO FAR ON INVESTI- 
gating Clinton and on his impeachment 
trial could have been used to feed count- 
less hungry people as well as build 
schools, roads and hospitals in some of 
the poorest countries of the world. For 
the U.S. to waste so much money on a 
useless exercise only emphasizes the gap 
between rich and poor nations. 
LOREDANA LAWSON 
Zanzibar, Tanzania 
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QUESTION: 


In the dark about people 
who are deaf-blind? 





People who can't see or hear can do 
more than you think. Sandra was deaf 
as a young child, then started losing 
her vision at 21, But through 
rehabilitation training, she learned 
skills for regaining her independence 


Today, Sandra is a hopeful newlywed 
preparing for a job as a medical 
transcriber. She lives on a university 
campus where her husband Scott, who 
is also deaf-blind, majors in computer 
science and creative writing. 


Maybe you know someone like 
Sandra or Scott? To learn more about 
your neighbors, co-workers, or 
classmates who may be deaf-blind, 
call 1-800-255-0411 x275. 
Share Helen Keller's Vision 





Helen Keller National Center 
for Deaf-Blind Youths and Adults” 
111 Middle Neck Road, 
Sands Point, NY 11050 





Regional Offices 
Atlanta, Bo 


Denver, Kansas City, Los Angeles 





~hicago, Dallas, 


New York, Seattle, Washington, DC 


Challenges for the G.0.P. 


ACCORDING TO YOUR COLUMNIST JACK E. 
White, the President's impeachment 
trial was about racism and bigotry 
[Drvipinc Ling, Feb. 1). Silly me. I 
thought it was about whether or not the 
President perjured himself and obstruct- 
ed justice, What was I thinking? Please, 
can we get past all the efforts to cloud the 
issue and instead focus on the facts? 
Don’t try to change the subject. 
Rick DUDLEY 
Vista, Calif. 


WHITE’S WILD ASSERTIONS ABOUT THE 
Republican record on civil rights com- 
pel a response. His hate-filled diatribe 
ignores the fact that it was Republicans, 
led by Senator Everett Dirksen of IIli- 
nois, who broke the Democrat filibuster 
delaying the passage of the Civil Rights 
Act of 1964, and that without Republican 
votes, neither it nor the Voting Rights 
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Nancy Gibbs’ opening sentence in 
the story “The Last Campaign” 
(NATION, Feb. 1]: “Like a weasel, 
Bill Clinton emerges from the 
drainpipe shinier than when he went 
in.” Many agreed with V. Jaime 
Hamlin of Vineyard Haven, Mass., 
who wrote, “You have gone too far 
in calling the President a weasel.” 
And Dick Babb of Auburn, Maine, 
commented, “This kind of writing 
seems aimed more at expressing 
personal, metaphorical artistry than 
objective reporting.” But others, 
rather than taking umbrage at the 
description of Clinton, felt we had 
slighted a perfectly fine creature, 
while making an apt comparison. 
“Those who appreciate animal 
behavior know the weasel to be an 
intelligent, graceful, energetic 
mammal that adapts well to its 
environment,” Gregory Zeigler of 
Moose, Wyo., pointed out. “And the 
weasel can be incredibly tenacious 
when fighting for its life. It is also 
very effective at eliminating pesky 
rodents.” 
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Act of 1965 would have become law. 
White’s naked partisanship also ignores 
the 4 million Americans who have been 
given a fresh start, liberated from lives of 
dependency on welfare by Republican 
reforms in social programs. What ought 
to trouble us all is the increasingly divi- 
sive and shrill rhetoric of today’s Demo- 
cratic Party candidates. Last year in Mis- 
souri, they ran ads suggesting that G.o.P. 
victories would lead to church bombings 
and cross burnings; in Maryland, they 
grossly distorted the civil rights record of 
our candidate for Governor. Meanspirit- 
ed racial appeals have no place in politics, 
nor in your magazine. 
JIM NICHOLSON, CHAIRMAN 
Republican National Committee 
Washington 


A HUGE THANK-YOU TO WHITE FOR HIS 
excellent article on White House 
deputy counsel Chery! Mills’ holding a 
mirror to the G.o.P. record on civil 
rights in her defense of Clinton. I heard 
House Republican Bob Barr on a talk 
show claiming he doesn’t hate the Pres- 
ident. Poppycock! Of course he hates 
Clinton. The horrendous hypocrisy of 
this entire matter was exactly as White 
stated. Why should lying about sex be 
worse than lying about something far 
worse—racial bigotry? 
Scott GADDEN 
North Myrtle Beach, S.C. 


IT IS IRONIC THAT THE REPUBLICAN PAR- 

ty, also known as the G.o.P. (Grumpy Old 

Puritans), is the chief victim of its own 
sanctimonious moralizing. 

MICHAEL GORDEUK 

Westfield, N.J 


THE ULTRACONSERVATIVE WING OF THE 
Republican Party seems lost. These old 
gray men are so convinced they're doing 
the right thing and so obsessed with the 
idea of trying to let the American people 
see how evil their President is that 
they've lost touch with reality. If they 
can’t put their anger aside and forgive 
Clinton, this impeachment process will 
eventually result in their own end. 
FRANS VAN RUMPT 
Santpoort, the Netherlands 


Working for the Teamsters 


YOUR ITEM ON THE TEAMSTERS UNION 
and Democratic Party campaign finance 
[NorEBOOK, Dec. 21] had several inaccu- 
rate references to my employment by the 
union. The source and amount of the 
fees paid to me for my work during the 
1992 presidential campaign is a matter of 
public record. By the beginning of 1993, 
my fees for work during the 1992 cam- 








paign had been paid in their entirety by 
the campaign. I did not do any work for 
the Teamsters in 1993. 

It was not until the spring of 1994 
that I undertook a Teamsters inquiry, 
which ended in the spring of 1995 (and 
resulted in the recovery of $13 million). 
In my investigations I was not concerned 
with anything other than corruption in 
the Teamsters Union, and all fees paid to 
me by the Teamsters were for work done 
for, and only for, the Teamsters. 

JACK PALLADINO 
Palladino & Sutherland Investigations 
San Francisco 


Criminal Sentences 


AS REPORTED IN YOUR STORY “A GET- 
Tough Policy That Failed” [Law, Feb. 1], 
mandatory minimum sentences are a 
travesty of justice. Not only do they not 
prevent criminal activity, but they are 


AN ANTICHRIST LIKE... 


O.K., we knew that Jerry Falwell’s 
remark that the Antichrist was a 
living Jewish male and Joel Stein's 
response that he, Stein, might be 
the Antichrist [NOTEBOOK, Feb. 1] 
would set off our readers. Most who 
wrote disagreed with Falwell's 
notion, but just as many didn’t see 
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BackAide® fully adjustable back and 
seat support for stress-free travel. 


SportSaver Back support with removable, 
therapuetic magnetic pad. 





Rest and relax in the same zero gravity position used by the astronauts i} 
with our patent pending Zero-Gravity Bed System. | 


FREE CATALOG 
1-800-251-2225 www.backsaver.com/2508 H 


BackSaver 


Introducing 
TIME FOR KIDS 
magazine. 


Dept. 2508 | 











rIME FOR KIDS, America’s newest classroom magazine for elementary students, is already 


over 1,800,000 readers strong! And teachers parents and kids give us top gr ides! 
That's because it’s the only classroom magazine that can draw on all of TIME magazine's 


tremendous resources 


CALL TO ORDER NOW: 1-800-777-8600 — 


so kids get the most exciting up to-the-minute reporting anywhere! 









THE U.S. NAVY SEAL WATCH | 


You don't have ‘ 
to be.inthe 
Navy to own one! 
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you can own 
the watch that 
was Officially 
selected by the 
U.S. Navy's Special 
Forces SEALs (Sea, Air 
& Land), for use in their 

underwater operations. Made by 
Luminox, this rugged dive watch 
is the brightest reading watch for 
low or no light situations available. 
The secret is tritium micro-gas lights. 
Each hand and hour marker contains 
an impermeable borosilicate glass vial, 
the interior of which is coated with a 
phosphor and filled with tritium (H:), an 
exotic hydrogen isotope. The result is a 
watch whose hands and hour markers glow — 
unaided — 100 times brighter than watches with con- 
ventional luminous paint. What's more, the SEALs watch 
will glow brightly unaided for 25-years. Swiss-made with 
a multi-jewel Swiss quartz movement, the SEALs Dive 
Watch is water-resistant to 20 ATM (660-feet), has a 
scratch-resistant tempered glass crystal, 24-hour dial, 
date window and a shock-resistant polymer case. 
Available in Black, Blue or Yellow face. 
Your choice $/99.95 ($9.95). #9470. 


ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 


Extension 


TIMECI31 


 — 





Glows a hundred 


times brighter than TO ORDER BY MAIL: Tools For Living 


Dept. TIMECI31; 


conventional watches 
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also very costly to our society. It is sense- 
less to have these people locked up 
instead of being able to work and pay 
taxes. Talk about living in a police state! 
ERIC HANDEI 

Easthampton, Mass 


READING ABOUT THE FAILURE OI 
mandatory-sentencing laws made my 
heart skip a beat. I realized that the sad 
situation described so vividly would soon 
affect my family. My son Eric, who 
turned 20 just a few weeks ago, is look- 
ing at a sentence of six to nine years In 
prison. Eric, like many other young peo- 
ple, fell prey to adult drug runners, who 
continue to walk freely the streets of 
America’s small towns. Eric had no crim- 
inal record. This is a terrible injustice. 
EDNA BUNTAIN 
Paris, Ill 


New Guys on the Block 


YOUR ARTICLE ON ENTREPRENEUR LOUIS 
J. Pearlman and his recording studio 
boot camp for developing boy bands was 
very one-sided [Music, Feb. 1]. It was 
obvious that the guys who wrote it don’t 
like young male pop groups. The article 
made it sound as if their fans are all 
under 15 and the groups would be 
around just a short time because they 
aren’t really that good. I don’t know 
about the other singers, but the Back 
street Boys have lasted for almost seven 
years, and they're doing better than 
ever. They have fans of all ages, not just 
little kids. 
SHANNON KARNER, AGE 15 
Summerland, B.C 


NOW READ THIS 


Some readers doubt that we actually 
find the time to read their letters. 
The volume of mail we get is heavy— 
we appreciate that—but we want to 
assure you that we read everything 
we get. 


According to an item you published, 
TIME received 80,500 letters, 
e-mails and faxes in 1998 
(LETTERS, Jan. 25]. That is almost 
1,600 per week. Assuming you 
print a generous 16° each issue, all 
other things being equal, that 
leaves me with a 1 in 100 chance 
of my letter being selected for 
publication. | guess that is the 
reason no one is reading this. 
Elliott Sperber 
Harwich, Mass. 


e of 25 letters a week 
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AS I WRITE THIS LETTER, I’M LISTENING 
to Mozart and eating carrot sticks, and 
I’m only 13. You portray girls like me as 
screaming "N Syne addicts who have 
bubble gum plastered to their teeth. I'm 
sick of it. The majority of girls I know 
care more about their grades and getting 
into college than they do about a bunch 
of guys who can’t carry a tune. 
RACHEL OSTROW, AGE 13 
Pound Ridge, N.Y. 


MUSICIANS ARE NO LONGER ORIGINAL, 
talented and spontaneous. Instead, they 
are ungifted “mimbos” [male bimbos] | 
who must go to specialized camps to 
learn choreography and teen seduction 
in their quest for fame and wealth. 
ROBERT LUHRS VIEGAS 
Recife, Brazil 


Don’t Underestimate China 


YOU REPORTED ON CHINA’S PROGRAM TO 
buy new weapons and strengthen its 
military [WorLD, Feb. 1]. Today’s Chi- 
nese race for arms could very well be 
tomorrow’s American race for survival. 
Americans are financing the military 
buildup in China every time we buy an 
item made there. Several hundred made- 





TIME’S EXTENDED FAMILY 
poo Don't miss this hourlong 
newsmagazine show. On 










days at 10 p.m. (E.T.). 


PATHFINDER 
- at pathfinder.com 











NEED AN INVENTORY 
SOLUTION? 


WE HAVE ONE. 
Donating your excess 
inventory earns a generous tax 
write-off for your company. 
And creates college 
scholarships for needy 
students. EAL can convert 
your donation of inventory 
into financial aid. 

A GREAT SOLUTION. 


Request a free guide 
to learn more. 

Call (630) 690-0010 
Fax (630) 690-0565 
Email 

scholar @eduassist.org 


Excess inventory today ... student opportunity tomorrow 


Ei\u 


Educational Assistance Ltd. 
P.O. Box 3021 Glen Ellyn, IL 60138-3021 











To the new msn“ com for all you need to do. >| 
To scan the day's headlines. ~| 


move on the hour's hottest stocks ’ 





catch up with your e-mail buds on MSN Hotmail™;-) Y 





to go today? 






Go to : 







to do something about that sore neck. 





See that the weather in Baja is unbelievably gorgeous. 





to Cabo. 





Jump into MSN E> travel and book |! 









Search for the perfect beachside cantina. 


Comb your stock results thinking about an extra week ofsun. ¥ 
= 





Give MSNBC. the Times. and the scores a last glance. ¥ 
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E-mail regrets to your boss on IV: 


Leave msn.com with a sombrero-sized grin. v 


The new msn.com. All you need to get stuff done. -| 
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Go to om to do something about that room Y 





Scan the w for a perfect rainy day for painting. 
your brothers for help, because they owe you. bd | 
Get the latest while you work, to keep ‘em happy. ¥ 





a suitable diner/pool hall to celebrate ajob welldone. vy} 


for a couch and drapes, to match the new walls, v| 





Start looking for a bigger place on M/ ¥ 





Do it all over again in a few months 











The new msn.com. All you need to get stuffdone. oO 


(6.4) it yourselfer. 


Where do you want to go today? 
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SWEDISH SCIENTISTS GO 
UNDERCOVER T0 CREATE THE 
WORLD'S BEST BED! 


Adjusts to Fit You and Your Spouse. lications! For i 


lecp. Our amazing bed is Qur ex 





To Peddic's new Swedish Sleep System is chang: 











Tempur® material uses mass and tem Amenca abou 
ma“ body mold” that selectively adjusts 100, like Lou Dobbs 
Strect journal Associated Press. 





3 and air-beds are the past. pg 





re fancy on the outside. Ours is to your and weight. This sleep matrix is Dy 


wm the inside! Trillions of viscoelastic gives firm support. Its mcr 








Online. ..and more. . have featured 








ELLS work as “molecular springs” (see cut SELF-VENTILATIN 





No swatches, motors 
Winner of NASA's Mission Home Award! 


scientists started where NASA 


away photo) to conform exactly to your body. 
We Promise 83% Better Sleep! 


The thick pad that covers other mattresses protect 


PS 10 gO wrong € the feeling of weightless 





ne way our bed cases aches, pains, back 
pr 25,000 doctors, chirupractors, hospi 






nded to perfec 


Their achievement is bignews. Swedish Sheep System 


you from th sand rehab facilities recommend our 





steel springs inside, but creates a ham 


mock effect outside that actually causes pressure points 











Pedic cuts tossing and turning by "Were Getting Rave Reviews on TV. Call now for Tempur-Pedic’s FREE DEMO KIT 
Also on radio, in magazines, newspapers, medical pub and a $-Mowrn In-Home Trrour certificate, 
> Viscostast 
memory ces Free Lab Sample! 
under electron 
vcoom Free Video! Free Info! 


CALL TEMPUR-PEDIC NOW 


1-800-886-6466 


Fax to 606.259.9843 
Visit our website af www tempurpedic.com 
Tempur-Pedic, inc, 8G Nandino Bie, Lexington, KY 40611 


© COPYRIOHT [908 BY TEXOUR-PEDNC, BC, ALL RIGHTS RESERVED 


© Direct import Prices 
© Fast Duty-Free Oetvery 
© Free Setup & Removed 


You gotta feel it 
to believe it! 





THE HISTORICAL HOUSE COLLECTION. | 


\ porttolio of home designs inspired by fine old Southern residences. For 


those who want the e egance of the past.. and the conv enience of today 


$35 plus $4.50 shipping and handling By William E. Poole Designs, Ine. 


S uithern Livin 


1-800-755-112 


to order tp://southernlin 





in-China coffeemakers could equal one 
AK-47. We must never underestimate 
the Chinese just because their military 
equipment may be crude. The Viet 
Cong’s weapons were crude, and look at 
what happened in Vietnam. 
JAMEs A. CARROLL 
Green Creek, N.J. 


Seeds That Can't Reproduce 


I READ WITH HORROR YOUR ARTICLE 
about the terminator gene the Monsan- 
to Corp. is developing to remove the 
ability of a plant’s seeds to reproduce 
[ENVIRONMENT, Feb. 1]. Your statement 
that no “serious scientist” thinks dire 
forecasts of accidental widespread ster- 
ilization of natural flora will come to pass 
brings to mind many other past asser 
tions. Weren’t we told that ppT was a 
safe pesticide and that pouring tons of 
waste into our waters was a safe form of 
disposal? The only thing a “serious” sci- 
entist should be thinking today is that 
we really know very little about the long- 
term effects of our technology. 
STEVE GORDON 
Holland Landing, Ont. 





MONSANTO’S ATTEMPT TO SAFEGUARD ITS 
investment in genetically engineered 
seeds by making sure they can’t repro- 
duce seems understandable and justi- 
fied. It is intended to provide the com- 
pany with protection similar to that 
available to developers of hybrids; in 
most instances, only the first progeny of 
a hybrid is a marketable crop, and subse- 
quent seed crops do not carry the par- 
ents’ useful characteristics. Monsanto’s 
effort to protect what is rightfully the 
company’s may help to stimulate further 
plant research, to the betterment of agri- 
culture and horticulture. 
TIB SZEGO 
Lindsay, Ont. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR should be addressed to TIME 
Magazine Letters, Time & Life Building, Rockefeller Center 
New York, N.Y. 10020. Our fax number is (212) 522-8949. 
Correspondence should include the writer's full name, address 
and home telephone, and may be edited for purposes of clarity 
Or space. 

Our E-mail address is Letters@time.com 

SUBSCRIPTIONS and BACK ISSUES 


For subscription queries or to order back issues, call TIME 
Customer Service at 1-800-843-TIME 


REPRINTS and PERMISSIONS 

For custom reprints (minimum order 1,000), please call 
212-522-1779 or E-mail reprints@time.com. To request | 
permission to make photocopies, call 1-800-311-TIME 
and request document 1000. A form will be faxed to you 


automatically. 
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VERBATIM 


4 The President’s 

onduct is boorish, 

ndefensible, even 

eprehensible. It does not 

hreaten the Republic. 97 
RICHARD BRYAN, 


Democratic Senator 
from Nevada 


é After stripping away 

he underbrush of legal 

echnicalities and 

ance, | find that the 

resident abused his 

acred power by lying and 

structing justice. 77 
CHUCK HAGEL, 


Republican Senator 
from Nebraska 


é It’s essential, for 

mpeachment to prevail, 

o have bipartisan 

upport. We never had it. 77 
HENRY HYDE, 


lead House prosecutor, 
stating the obvious 


4 Go home; it’s over; 
ret a life. 77 


BOB BENNETT, 

Clinton’s lawyer, to 

reporters waiting for him at 
the base of an escalator on the 
way to the Senate subways 





IF IT PLEASE YOUR ROYAL HIGHNESS, DUCK! The History Channel may 


want to televise the Oscars this year, with two Elizabethan and three World 


purces: Bryan, Hagel. Hyde, AP: Bennett, Time 
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closed-door sessions! 


ASA HUTCHINSON 
If the other 12 House 


prosecutors were half this good, 
they might have convicted 


BILL CLINTON 

No majority for conviction on 
either count beats the spread. 
Will polls now plunge? 





Le 


TRENT LOTT 


Neat freak keeps impeachment 
trial tidy; thanks for those 


War II films vying for Best Picture. Will Oscar smile on gowns or guns? 


a NE eo ee 


HENRY HYDE 
Patriotic clichés are still clichés; trial 
turned G.0.P.'s elder statesman into 
an angry, bitter man 


JAMES ROGAN 

Politically vulnerable manager 
bragged about being ex-judge. 
What about ex-Congressman? 


KENNETH STARR 

Does aiding in the death of the 
independent-counsel law 
count as a win? 
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ACADEMIA 


1968 Revisited: 
Students Drive Amuck 


IN ANIMAL HOUSE, THE FRAT BOYS TAKE 
revenge on a dean by ramming him with 
their “Deathmobile.” A suspiciously simi- 
lar jalopy turned up on campus last week 
after DARTMOUTH COLLEGE president 
James Wright announced his intention to 


tame the fraternities that inspired the film. 


The car, a Mazda 929 covered with 
painted plywood, hovered around campus 
during Winter Carnival, where Wright 
made an appearance. But instead of ram- 
ming anyone, the students took an off- 


M. RYAN CLARK 





campus joyride. Officer Graham Baynes, 
who pulled them over, was obviously a 
toga-party fan. “The car violated New 
Hampshire law,” says Baynes. “I told them 
the modifications they needed to make.” 
Such is the state of student revolt these 
days, the pranksters popped out of the 
sunroof and meekly attached red bandan- 
nas to the vehicle’s fins. —By David Spitz 





ROYAL RELATIONS 


Meet Jordan's Harley- 
Riding Queen-to-Be 


HER HUSBAND MAY BE KING, BUT JORDAN’S 
PRINCESS RANIA, 28, won't be playing the 
Queen for a while yet. She has to wait until 
the end of the official mourning period for 
ABDULLAH to name her Queen. Still, it’s 
likely that Rania, a strikingly beautiful 
Palestinian, will capture the nation’s hearts. 
Intelligent and family-oriented, Rania took 
child-psychology courses in school and 
was an honors student in business 
administration at the American University 
in Cairo. She had two children in their first 
three years of marriage but is hardly a 
submissive wife. She likes to hang out at 
Amman’s first Internet café and take spins 
with Abdullah on his Harley-Davidson. 
Throw in Rania’s support for Jordanian 





CLINTON'S GETTING AWAY 
WITH EVERYTHING! 
BUT SENATE DEMoCKATS 
HAFTA SEEM MAD/ ¥ 
WE THINK He) (THis CeNsure's 
WAS BAD! GONNA 


REALLY! 
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charities and causes 
like child-abuse 
awareness, and 

you start to see a 
figure much like 
Princess Diana. But 
Rania has good 
relations with her 
mother-in-law— 
actually, both 
mothers-in-law. 
British-born 
PRINCESS MUNA, 
King Hussein’s 
second wife and Abdullah’s mom, saw the 
political worth of a Palestinian princess in a 
country two-thirds Palestinian. QUEEN 
NOOR, who won hearts for consoling royals 
and ordinary citizens, is also close to Rania, 
which is just as well. They will share the 
title of queen. —By Scott MacLeod/Amman, 
with reporting by Amany Radwan/Cairo 


Princess Rania 








| MARRIAGE OF CONVENIENCE 


It’s General Motors on 


4 Line One, Mr. Redford 


THINK HOLLYWOOD IS TOO CORPORATE 
these days? It’s just getting started. Last 
week publicity powerhouse PMK (which 
handles names like CRUISE, PFEIFFER, 
HANKS and DAMON) finally consented to 
marry McCann-Erickson (clients include 
GM, MasterCard and Coca-Cola). The 
New York ad giant was 
not so much interested 
in PMK’s tidy profit 
margin—“We’re just 
chump change to them,” 
Says LESLEE DART, one 
of PMK’s three partners 
—as in its vast warehouse 
of stars. “Celebrity icons are brands,” says 
JOHN DOONER, McCann-Erickson’s cEo, 
“and there may be opportunities to work 
with like-minded brands in the corporate 
world.” Such work will 
probably be more subtle 
than, say, SEAN PENN 
doing a Coke 
commercial. “We're 

not in the advertising 
business; we’re in the 
publicity business,” 
notes PMK partner PAT KINGSLEY (the 
third PMK pooh-bah: LOIS SMITH). But by 
schmoozing with its new friends in the 
entertainment biz, says Dart, McCann- 
Erickson will be able to “tip off its clients 
to trends that are emerging”—in effect, 

a savvy little spy network at the heart of 
our cultural Zeitgeist. Synergy, baby, 
synergy. —By Chris Taylor 
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Tom Cruise 
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“ SHAMELESS, FECKLESS : 
AND iNPEFENS BLE BEHAVioR™ 
Ain't HARSH ENovcH! GET our 

THE THESAVRUs! 
WHAT is A WoRD FoR 


‘ INDEFENSIBLE BUT 
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Cartoon by Don Asmussen for TIME 









FiNALLY THe DEMocRars 
FinisH iT! CLinToN, 
fe TAKE Cover! 


ALTHouGH WE VeTE Te AcQuIT, 
WE Finp CLINTON T Be 
“HANDSOME 5 CHARMING AND 


APPReACHABLE!” 
















PRUDENTIAL 
aA 


on, 4 


5*POINT 
RETIREMENT 


REVIEW 


Learn how annuities 


and life insurance may 
fit into your retirement 


plan with Prudential’s 


free 5-Point Retirement 
Review —a comprehen- 
sive program designed 


to address your key 
retirement challenges. 


1. Assess your goals 
and find the right 
investment mix. 

2. Maximize your 
tax-advantaged 
opportunities. 

3. Consolidate your 
retirement assets. 


4. Protect your estate. 


5. Make your wealth 
last. 





People are living longer and longer. But just how far will the trend go? You're already 
planning for a retirement that may last at least 20 years. What if that turns into 25 years 
or even 30? Could you wake up on your 93rd birthday, in good health, and find that the 
money's all gone? Prudential can help make sure that this will never happen. We'll 
introduce you to smart retirement solutions that can help make your income last as long 


as your retirement —and even longer. 


Prudential annuities: for 
guaranteed income for life ... 
and more. That’s just one of the benefits 
of a Prudential annuity, It’s designed to help 
you build tax-deferred wealth that you can 
collect in retirement—as a lump sum, over 

a specified period, or in monthly payments 

for as long as you live. It also offers financial 
protection for your loved ones with a guaranteed 
minimum death benefit. 


Prudential life insurance: 

for asset preservation and 
supplemental income. A Prudential 
life insurance policy can be an essential part 

of your retirement plans. If you should die 
prematurely, the proceeds can help your spouse 
afford the retirement you’d planned together. 
Death benefit proceeds can also be used to 

pay estate taxes. Certain policies, like Variable 
Universal Life} may allow you to accumulate 
cash tax-deferred, providing a supplemental 
retirement funding source (via loans or 
withdrawals). 


Your Prudential professional: 
personal assistance and 
Rock Solid” retirement planning. 
Let a Prudential professional help you determine 

what kind of shape your nest egg is in. Find out 
how annuities and life insurance can help make 
sure your assets don’t come up short—no matter 
how long you're retired. 


Put Prudential’s retirement 
planning expertise to work 
for you. Call today for our free brochure 
The New Retirement Starts Here, and we'll 
also help you find a Prudential professional 
near you. 


1-800-THE-ROCK 


ext. 3190 
www.prudential.com 
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Withdrawals ond loons will affect policy values ond deoth benefits ond both may have tox consequences. “Issued by Pruco Life Insuronce Company, 213 Woshington St., Nework, NJ 07102-2992 
(except in New York where issued by The Prudential Insurance Company of America, 751 Brood St., Newark, NJ 07102-3777), ond offered through Pruco Securities Corporation, also at the 
Brood St. address. Both Pruco Life Insurance Company and Pruco Securities Corporation ore subsidiaries of The Prudentiol Insurance Compony of America. Like most insuronce policies, Prudential 
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MUST GIVE US PAWS It uit} Black and bulbous; Marder 
was dog day morning and sometimes licks it to create a 
afternoon in New York City shine 
last week, when the 123rd iaail 
Westminster Kennel Club ont enn icchanghoed 
Dog Show hit town. Despite equipment used to eliminate tartar 
the fact that it's no walk in - 
the park to win best of breed A&¢aM Washed in Treseme shampoo; 
« in the Old English Sheepdog sprayed with water, hair spray and 
z 3 cornstarch (to whiten it up); 
© category, twice as many oe 4 
© entered this year as in 1998. conditioned to help pesky split ends; 
§ This is what made Yoshi, co- _ 4” fluffed up during judging 
> owned by Jere Marder, the 
3 leader of the herders. 
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Stick of Joe 


S A NON-COFFEE DRINKER, I OFTEN FEEL SHUNNED, 
especially at social events like “coffee breaks,” “go- 
ing out for coffee” or “drinking coffee.” So when the 
government decided to spend $250,000 on caf- 
feinated-gum research, I was thrilled. Instead of 
money wasted on defense (Hello? We haven’t been 
invaded since 1812) or that unfinished Fica project I keep 
reading about on my pay stub, this would help someone with 
areal problem. Soon I too could awake groggy and cranky, pull 
out a couple of sticks of gum, read the 
paper and then deal with the wife and 
kids. As I saw it, caffeinated gum re- 
search could get me a wife and kids. 

The only politician brave enough 
to advocate spending federal dollars 
for caffeinated-gum research is Speak- 
er of the House Dennis Hastert, who 
pushed for a measly $250,000 in this 
year’s budget. (To give you an idea of 
how little money that is, if you had a 
stack of $1,000 bills, there would be 
only 250 of them.) Hastert knew about 
the issue not just because he’s a 
progressive-thinking lawmaker, but 
also because Amurol, the company that makes Stay Alert 
Caffeine Supplement Gun, is in his district. 

The $250,000 is taking a long time to work its way 
through Washington bureaucracy, so I decided to jump-start 
the project. My research, which consisted mainly of getting 
Amurol to send me free gum, shows that it tastes really, real- 
ly bad. Of the five people I gave it to, three made a face, one 
spit it out and the other was my dad, who thinks everything 
tastes O.K., even months after its expiration date has passed. 








While the company appreciated my efforts, Amurol wants 
to stick to its research plan, which will take place at the Wal- 
ter Reed Army Medical Center in Washington. Tom Balkin, 
the chief of the department of neurobiology and behavior, has 
already begun his work on the gum. “It doesn’t taste very 
good,” he says. “People around here spit it out.” But as a man 
of science he persevered. “Maybe it’s like their first beer. At 
first you don’t like it, but then you acquire a taste for it.” 

Balkin’s experiments will figure out whether the gum is a 
good way to keep soldiers up while 
they are in battle. Amurol suspects its 
gum might taste good enough for guys 
who eat powdered coffee straight from 
the packet. The Amurol marketers are 
not overly ambitious people. 

In the next few months, Balkin’s 
assistants will pay people to stay up 
until 4 a.m. Then they're going to give 
them wads of gum and keep them up 
14 hours more, testing their alertness 
by having them push a button as fast as 
they can when a signal goes off. The 
subjects will do this until they go mad 
and beat one another in a way that’s 
uncoordinated enough to entertain the scientists. At least 
that’s how I would run the experiment. 

But this is just a small part of the research that needs to be 
done. There are things I want to know, like will some annoy- 
ing guy at nice restaurants with hidden cameras try to switch 
the good gum with Folgers caffeinated gum? Do you need 
decaffeinated peanut butter to get caffeinated gum out of your 
hair? Can I save money by asking women out for gum? We've 
got work to do, people. Social Security can wait. a 
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“Youve got mail.” 


How Karl Schab came to buy a new Saturn. 





A DIFFERENT KIND of COMPANY. A DIFFERENT KIND of CAR. sana. 
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These Are the Times @ ~ & More Things for Jerry 
That Try Men’s Souls Falwell to Worry About 


|: HAS BEEN A CONFUSING FEW WEEKS | TUSH: Its manufacturers claim its large bottom T HE REV. JERRY FALWELL LAST WEEK 


















for those hoping to enjoy their rights | makes it perfect to rest one’s head on, but isn't it suggested that Tinky Winky, the purple 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of guns | really designed to encourage interspecies dating? Teletubby, is gay. Falwell’s rationale: 


and fashion. In Beverly Hills, Calif., an 
Bw Sas initiative approved for the 
‘ May ballot calls for tags 
on new fur coats warning 
consumers that the ani- i t 
mals used were possibly yr! f 
killed by “electrocution, . 
gassing, neck breaking” or a | ie 
other means. A Lincoln Qik Pig J 
Park, Mich., student is suing her high * 
school, saying a dress code that forbids 


her to wear a pentagram violates her 
ability to practice her reli- 








DETROIT FREE PRESS, CHRIS GARONER—AP 


CHRIS PIZZELLO—AP 





= purple is the color of gay pride; Tinky 


LEGO STAR WARS 3 Winky’s antenna is a triangle, the symbol of 
FIGURES: Movie spin- * gay pride; and he carries a bag. Mystifying- 
off, says Lego. But Jerry é ly, Falwell was a no-show at the Interna- 
would see the truth: the 3 3 tional Toy Fair, the biggest toy market in 
Force is a cult. : the western hemisphere. If he had gone, 


? he could have found things to worry about 
into the next millennium, including: 


see 22R06eEer 


gion of witchery. Not far WATERBELLIES: Plush 
away, in Traverse City, creatures with snow 
Mich., a judge ruled that globes in their bellies 


an 1897 state law against or poor role models? 
cursing in front of children is constitu- They're clearly 
tional. A man charged with a foul- pregnant, yet they appear 
mouthed fit near two youngsters after to be unmarried. Ne 
falling out of his canoe last summer v 


i, can, if convicted, face a 
: $100 fine and up to 90 
days behind bars. Revolu- 
tionary War re-enactors in 


»# 

















Massachusetts may also G7, |CE MAN: You put him THE ULTIMATE 

face serious gaol time. ' together, pour water over SOLDIER: His 
A state law banning assault weapons She 7S ap him and freeze him, then removable head may 
calls for the arrest of owners who don’t : melt him with warm-water make him more 
have trigger guards on their firearm. It syringes and scalpels, and adaptable and fun for 
doesn’t matter whether it is a deadly pull out his guts. If that role play. But Jerry 
AK-47 or an old flintlock. How on earth doesn't encourage belief would immediately see 
did the National Rifle Association let | in immortal life through the subtle reference 
that one get past them? o i Cryogenics, what does? to The Exorcist. 








| JESSEWATCH 


REBEL WITH A CONGRESS More fun episodes in the Ventura 
administration. DAY 37: Ventura sends a lunch invitation to the 


Rolling Stones, due to appear in Minneapolis on the 15th. He lat- 


er expresses particular admiration for the endurance of famed 
partyer Keith Richards: “It’s remarkable that [he] may see 90.” 
DAY 39: Jesse sends a cease-and-desist 


ny run by a secretary at the state capitol. 
ing him in heart-themed wrestling garb. 
at the last minute to sub for its regular 


host. Luckily, he has a window. “You still 
have to worry about swearing,” he says. 





JIM MONE—AP. 


to 
fo) 


letter to a nonprofit greeting-card compa- 
She created Valentine’s Day cards depict- 
DAY 40: A local radio station asks Ventura 
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WALK THIS WAY The Israel National 
Parks Authority has approved a 262-ft.- 
long transparent bridge to be built just be- 
low the surface of the Sea of Galilee so vis- 
itors can follow in the footsteps of Christ. 
“We have no intention to try and re-create 
_ the divine miracle that happened to Je- 
sus,” says contractor Ron Major, who's 
building it with the help of funds from the 
Israeli government. After it opens in Au- 
gust, he expects up to 800,000 people a 
year to pay a minimal fee to walk on water. 
And, yes, lifeguards will be on hand in case 
anyone strays from the true path. 
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NETSCAPI 


Netscape® Netcenter™ is one place on the Internet where all 
your interests come together. 
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free email 


customized page. 
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Rebieves 
Sneezing: Itchy, Watery Eves - : 
Runny Nose & Itchy Throat 
due to Allergies & Colds 





Original Prescription Strength 


Antihistamine (Clemastine Fumarate) 
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a. FOR ALLERG Y 
* Sneezing 
« Itchy, Watery Eyes 


i ; 
12 Hour Relief of ‘ aoa + 
Allergy & Hay Fever Symptoms 


oe 16 TABLETS 






m Itchy, Watery Eyes —— 
@ Sneezing 24 Children’s Doses 
@Runw Nose ' Vell Castine 





Benadryl is a registered trademark of Wamer-Lambert Company. Tylenol is a registered trademark of McNeil Consumer Products Company 
Tavist-1 Is a registered trademark of Novartis Consumer Health, Inc 
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nondrowsy, 24-hour CLARITIN’. 









more than the recommended dose. 






Call 1-888-833-0003 






Copyright © 1998, Schering Corporation, Kenilworth, NJ 0 


For relief of your seasonal allergy symptoms 


One tablet gives 24-hour, nondrowsy relief from 
seasonal allergy symptoms. Nondrowsy antihistamines, 
such as CLARITIN®, are available by prescription only. 

Studies show that the incidence of drowsiness was 
similar to that with placebo (sugar pill) at the 
recommended dose. Drowsiness may occur if you take 


CLARITIN® is well tolerated. It has a low occurrence 


Once-a-day 


Claritin 
ame ((oratadine) www.clarttla 


7033. All rights reserved. CR2761/22079808 10/98 Printed in U.S.A 





of side effects, which occurred about as often as they did 

with placebo (sugar pill). Most common were headache, 

occurring with 12% of people; drowsiness, 8%; fatigue, 
%; and dry mouth, 3%. 

Notify your doctor of other medication(s) you are 
currently taking. Consult your doctor for important 
information concerning this product. 

Please see additional important information on next page. 
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TABLETS, SYRUP, and 
RAPIDLY-DISINTEGRATING TABLETS 


BRIEF SUMMARY | (For full Prescribing Intormation, see package insert.) 


PRECAUTIONS: General: Patients with liver impairment or renal insuttici GFR < 30 mL/min) 
should be given a lower initial dose (10 mg every other day) (See CLINICAL PHARMACOLOGY. 


Drug Interactions: Loratadine (10 mg once daily) has been coadministered with therapeutic 
doses of . cimetidine, and ketoconazole Studies ii 


in controlled clinical pharmacology in 
adult volunteers. Although increased plasma concentrations (AUC 0-24 hrs) of loratadine and/or 
ine were observed ing coadministration of loratadine with each of these 


Grugs in normal volunteers (n = 24 in each study), there were no clinically relevant changes in the 
Satety profile of loratadine, as assessed by electrocardiographic parameters, clinical laboratory tests. 
vital signs, and adverse events. There were no significant effects on QT, intervals, and no reports of 
sedation or syncope. No effects on concentrations of cimetidine or ketoconazole were 
observed. Plasma concentrations (AUC 0-24 hrs) of erythromycin decreased 15% with coadminis- 
tration of loratadine relative to that observed with erythromycin alone. The clinical relevance of this 
difference is unknown. These above findings are summarized in the following table: 

ects on Plasma Concentrations AVS " } . i E> OF 





There does not appear to be an increase in adverse events in subjects who received oral contra- 
Ceptives and loratadine. 
, Mutagenesis, and Impairment of Fertility: in an 18-month carcinogenicity 
Study in mice and a 2-year study in rats, loratadine was administered in the diet at doses up to 
40 mg/kg (mice) and mg/kg (rats). In the carcinogenicity studies, pharmacokinetic assessments 
were carried out to determine animal exposure to the drug. AUC data demonstrated that the expo- 
Sure of mice given 40 mg/kg of loratadine was 3.6 (loratadine) and 18 (descarboethoxyloratadine) 
times higher than in humans given the maximum recommended daily oral dose. Exposure of rats 
25 mg/kg of loratadine was 28 (loratadine) and 67 ( ine) times higher 
in humans given the maximum recommended daily oral dose, Male mice given 40 mg/kg had a 
i higher incidence of hepatocellular tumors (combined adenomas and carcinomas) than 
Concurrent controls, In rats, a significantly higher incidence of hepatocellular tumors (combined 
and carcinomas) was observed in males given 10 mg/kg and males and females given 
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ward point mutation (CHO-HGPRT) assays, or in the assay i DNA damage (rat primary hepatocyte 
assay) of in two assays for chromosomal aberrations (human peripheral blood 
IS assay and the mouse bone marrow erythrocyte micronucleus assay). In 
Pease foes Sa. postive fining occured in the sonactveted but not the actvted 
phase Study. 
Decreased fertility in male rats, shown by lower female conception rates, occurred at an oral dose 
of 64 movkg ( 50 times the maximum recommended human daily oral dose on a 
mog/m? basis) and was reversible with cessation of dosing. Loratadine had no effect on male or 
fertility or reproduction in the rat at an oral dose of i 
the maxi recommended human 
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and well-controlled studies in women. Because animal reproduction studies are not 
yS predictive of human response, ITIN should be used during pregnancy only if 


Loratadine and its metabolite, 
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nd . respectively. Following a si 
mg, a small amount of loratadine and sed 


descarboethoxyloratadine 
(approximately 0.03% of 40 mg over 48 hours). A decision should be made 
or to discontinue the drug. taking into account the importance of the drug to 
mother. Caution should be exercised when CLARITIN is administered to a nursing woman. 
rhe safely of CLARITIN Syrup ata daily dose of 10 mg has been demonstrated 
6-1 — in placebo-controlled 2-week trials. The effectiveness 
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ADVERSE REACTIONS: CLARITIN Tablets: Approximately 90,000 patients, aged 12 and older, 
feceived CLARITIN Tablets 10 mg once daily in controlled and uncontrolled studies. Placebo- 
Controlled clinical tals at the recommended dose of 10 mg once a day varied from 2 weeks’ to 
6 months’ duration. The rate of premature withdrawal from these trials was approximately 2% in 
both the treated and placebo groups. 

REPORTED ADVERSE EVENTS WITH AN INCIDENCE OF MORE THAN 2% IN 

Pn ee ee RHINITIS CLINICAL TRIALS IN PATIENTS 


OF AGE AND OLDER 
PERCENT OF PATIENTS REPORTING 
ey aD 7 BID 60 mg BID 
mg 
n 21826 n= 2545 n= 536 n= 684 
Headache 12 1 8 8 
Somnolence 8 6 22 9 
Fatigue 4 3 10 2 
Ory Mouth 3 2 4 3 








Adverse events reported in placebo-controlled chronic idiopathic urticaria trials were similar to 
those reported in allergic rhinitis studies. 

ibe, a event rales ded not appeat to ditersinlicantly based on age, Sex, or race, although the 
fhumber of nonwhite subjects was relatively small. 

Approximately 500 patients 


CLARITIN REDITASS (loratadine rapidiy-dicintopratig tablets}: ; 
received CLARITIN RED! ‘ABS (loratadine rapidly-disintegrating tablets) in controlled clinical trials of 
2 weeks’ duration. In these studies, adverse events were similar in type and frequency to those seen 
with CLARITIN Tablets and ‘ 
Administration of CLARITIN REDITABS (loratadine ing tablets) did not result in 
an increased reporting frequency of mouth or tongue i 
CLARITIN Syrup: Approximately 300 pediatric patients 6 to 12 years of age received 10 mg 
loratadine once daily in controlied clinical trials for a period of 8-15 days. Among these, 188 children 
were treated with 10 mg loratadine syrup once daily in placebo-controlled trials. Adverse events in 
these pediatric patients were observed to occur with type and frequency similar to those seen in the 
adult population. The rate of premature discontinuance due to adverse events among pediatric 
Patients receiving loratadine 10 mg daily was less than 1%. 
RSE EVENTS OCCURRING WITH A FREQUENCY OF = 2% IN LORATADINE SYRUP-TREATED 
PATIENTS (6-12 YEARS OLD) IN PLACEBO-CONTROLLED TRIALS, AND MORE FREQUENTLY 
THAN IN THE PLACEBO GROUP 





PERCENT OF PATIENTS REPORTING 
LORATADINE PLACEBO 
10 mg OD 2-4 mg BID/TID 
n= 188 n= 262 n=170 
mo 
Fatigue 3 2 5 
inesia 3 1 1 
inal Pain 2 0 0 
Conjunctivitis 2 <1 1 
nc 2 <1 0 
2 0 1 
2 <1 0 
In addition to those adverse events reported above (2 2%), the following adverse events have 


sweating, thirst. 


impotence, increased 7 : 
2oE2/ ASA Whol hogoneurot ea, ashen, bck ain Ded von chest pa, ea 
. eye pain, fever, leg cramps, malaise, rigors, tinnitus, viral infection, weight gain 


, Supraventnicular tachyarrhyth- 
mias, syncope 


Central and Peripheral Nervous System: Blepharospasm, dizziness, dysphonia, hypertonia 
ine, paresthesia, tremor, vertigo 
Pp. 5 . is, 5 § 
Musculoskeletal System: Arthralgia, myalgia mi 
Psychiatric: Agitation, amnesia, anxiety, confusion, decreased libido, depression, impaired con- 
centration, insomnia, ee ae ie , 
ee —_ Bronchitis, bronchospasm. Coughing, dyspnea, epistaxis, hemoptysis, 


laryngitis, ryness, pharyngitis, sinusitis, sneezing 
eta fed Appendages: Dermatitis, dry hair, dry skin, photosensitivity reaction, pruritus, purpura. 
. urticaria. 


System: Altered micturition, urinary discoloration, urinary incontinence, urinary retention. 
In ad . the following spontaneous adverse events have been reported rarely during the mar- 
keting of loratadine: abnormal hepatic function, including jaundice, hepatitis, and hepatic necrosis; 
alopecia; anaphylaxis; breast enlargement; erythema multiforme; peripheral edema; and seizures. 
OVERDOSAGE: In adults, somnolence, tachycardia, and headache have been reported with over: 
atone eve Bee oad ocean sermon (40 10 180 rq). Exrapyramidel signs ana pat 
i 10 mg of CLARITIN 


tations have been reported in children with overdoses of greater Syrup. 
Fy ae eneraosape. general symptomatic and supportive measures should be instituied 
promptly and maintained for as long as necessary 

Treatment of overdosage id reasonably Consist of emesis (ipecac syrup), except in patients 
pena copay ponerse ybownonnnde activated any 
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CLARITIN REDITABS (loratadine rapidly-disintegrating tablets) are manufactured for Schering 
Corporation by Scherer DDS, England 

US. Patent Nos. 4,282,233 and 4,371,516 

Copyright © 1997, 1998, Schering Corporation. All rights reserved. 
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ACQUITTED. WILLIAM JEFFERSON CLINTON, 
52, of perjury and obstruction-of-justice 
charges; by the U.S. Senate; in Washing- 
ton (see cover story). 


DIED. MARIUS SCHOON, below, right, 61, 
white South African antiapartheid ac- 
tivist; of lung cancer; in Johannesburg. 
Schoon was jailed for 12 years for a failed 
attempt in the 60s to bomb a police 
building. In 1984 his wife and daughter 
were killed by a mail bomb sent at the be- 
hest of a police official who later admitted 
to the crime. Said President Nelson Man- 
dela: “He destroyed the myth that all 
Afrikaners were racists and oppressors.” 


DIED. IRIS MURDOCH, 79, erudite and 
macabre British writer, philosopher 
and Booker Prize winner; after a battle 
with Alzheimer’s disease; in Oxford, 
England. In her 26 novels, including A 
Severed Head and An Accidental Man, 
Murdoch described in intricate detail 
middle-class characters in the throes of , 
what she called “erotic mysteries and | 
deep, dark struggles between good and ? 
evil” (see Eulogy). 
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| DIED. BOBBY TROUP, 80, 
sharp-witted actor and 
musician who wrote the 
| classic 1946 road tune 
(Get Your Kicks on) Route 
66; in Sherman Oaks, 
Calif. Among the artists who recorded 
Troup’s songs—including The Girl Can’t 
Help It and Baby, Baby All the Time— 





were Nat King Cole, Sarah Vaughan 
and Manhattan Transfer. In the ’70s, 
Troup was better known as Dr. Joe Ear- 
ly on the TV drama Emergency. 


DIED. FRANKLIN LONG, 88, U.S. govern- 
ment adviser and Cornell University 
emeritus professor whose nomination 
to run the National Science Founda- 
tion was blocked in 1969 by Richard 
Nixon; in Pomona, Calif. Long, a vehe- 
ment advocate of international arms 
reductions, had criticized the U.S.’s 
antiballistic-missile system, saying it 
would pose “strong pressure toward 
acceleration of the arms race.” When 
Nixon finally offered him the post, af- 
ter protests from scientists, Long 
declined. 


























$51.5 million Punitive 


and compensatory damages 
Philip Morris was ordered to 
pay to a lifelong smoker in California 


20.6 million Number of 
$2.50 packs of Marlboro that could be 
bought for that amount 


8.1 billion Total number of 
Marlboro packs shipped in 1998 


= $186 million 


. 
W Current estimated size 


of the toy-gun market— 
$8 million higher than the previous 
estimate 


55 million Total number of toy 


guns, weapons and accessory units 
shipped each year in the U.S. 


35 million Number of Americans 


who own real handguns 


eS 
et 2,077 Number of 
| American Airlines 


pilots who “called in sick” over five 
days last week during a pay dispute 


200,000 Number of passengers 


stranded as a result 


$136,000 Average salary of an 


& American Airlines pilot 


1 HAMBLY FOR TIME 


Sources; Washington Post, Business Wire, Toy Manutacturers of 
America inc., American Airlines 





Dame Iris Murdoch's like will not be seen again. A 


beautiful woman with a brilliant mind, a divine 
innocent, philosopher and Fellow of St. Anne's 


College, Oxford, winner of the 1978 Booker Prize 


for her novel The Sea, the Sea, living closely an 
famous squalor with her husband, the eminent 


critic John Bayley, she was unmoved by the claims = 
of publishers and fans upon her privacy and person. ¢ 
To the impudent question in a bookstore’s Visitor's Book “What are 
you famous for?” she wrote, “For nothing. | am just famous.” And 
she would have believed it, seeing nothing special in what she did, 
as if the writing of great novels was child’s play in the universe that 


id in 





LL KREMENTZ 


the writer. 


By Harriet Barovick, Tam Gray, Daniel Levy, Lina Lofaro, David Spitz, Flora Tartakovsky and Chris Taylor 
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so intrigued her. She wore her carpet slippers to parties 
and was forgiven. She was a great stylist, breaking all 
the literary rules: 18 adjectives in a row were as nothing 
to her, forever confounding my own advice to would-be 
writers to go sparingly, that one at a time is enough. 
Her novels flowed in a glittery stream from the first, 
Under the Net, in 1954, to the last, Jackson’s Dilemma, 
in 1995, after which Alzheimer's claimed her. Her 
graceful descent into the state of unmindedness was chronicled by 
Bayley in his tender book, F/egy for /ris, which serves as a memorial 
to her person. Her novels remain as a testament to Iris Murdoch, 


—By Fay Weldon 
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By NANCY GIBBS 


RIDAY WAS GRADUATION 
day, full of pomp and cir- 
cumstance. The Senators 
voted to acquit the Presi- 
dent, and he gave his 82- 
second commencement 
address. The daffodils 
didn’t know enough to stay 
under the mulch, the little white flags 
fluttered on the South Lawn putting 
green, aides stood in the sunshine lis- 
tening to him apologize and reconcile 
one more time. And of course it was 
the postscript that sealed the day, 
after he turned to leave and heard 
the heavenly question transmitted 
by Sam Donaldson. “In your heart, 
sir, can you forgive and forget?” 

Perfect. Pause. “I believe,” Clin- 
ton answered, reaching for his diplo- 
ma, “any person who asks for for- 
giveness has to be prepared to give it.” 

He had been up so late—think- 
ing and writing, thinking and writ- 
ing, the long version, the short 
version—that he slept through his 
8 a.m. wake-up call and was still 
scribbling as the votes tolled, guilty, 
not guilty. He knew—everyone 
knew—that every time he had 
opened his mouth about the scandal 
he had made things worse: too glib, 
too bitter, too unbowed, too phony. 
But as Dick Morris once said, Bill 
Clinton will make every mistake a 
President can make, but he will 
make it only once. This time he was 
so determined to get the tone right 
that he kept searching for the word 
he knew was still missing. The last 
word he added came at the end, 
when he urged everyone to “rededi- 
cate ourselves to the work of serving 
our nation and building our future,” 
and then wrote in “together.” 

So much for burning down the 
House. 





Yes, it was wretched, and we're glad 


to 








SPRING BREAK Rehnquist praised the 
Senators, they thanked him for presiding, 
and they all threw their caps in the air 

Nobody needs to be told what to hate 
about this year, what made us flinch or 
groan, change the channel, fling the mag- 
azine across the room. Generations of 
scholars yet unborn will read shelves of 
books yet unwritten trying to figure out 
what went wrong in America in 1998 and 
why. So maybe it’s the lazy luxury of re- 
lief, now that it’s over, to look at what 
might have gone right and toast the new 
era with a glass half full. 

The serial predictions of anarchy 
never came true. The markets did not 
crash, the public did not rush to judgment, 
fact and fiction met but didn’t merge, and 
the unending Senate trial took precisely 37 
days. Within moments of the vote, the Sen- 
ators were cheering the Chief Justice and 
one another, and no one lunged for anyone 
else’s throat. The U.S. is still a superpower, 
and the only elected President to be im- 
peached is still the leader of the free world. 

A public content to ignore its govern- 
ment can take heart that its institutions 
are sturdy and forgiving: the presidency 
forgave a reckless President, the Congress 
survived a bout of cannibalism, the Con- 
stitution warded off anyone who tried to 
ransack it for any reason. It was tempting 
to blame the clanking 18th century im- 
peachment mechanisms for dragging out 
the investigation for months after the 
public had made up its mind; yet that 
stately pace served the purpose of forcing 
both sides to confront the evidence, hon- 
or the process, hear each other out. It 





QA 


turns out the Constitution wasn’t built for 
speed. It was built to last. 

In some ways the system turned itself 
inside out. The House members, who stand 
for election every two years in districts so 
small that all voices should be heard, were 
the ones who drove the process forward de- 
spite widespread resistance. The Senate 
was designed to judge the case on the legal 
merits, protected from public passions by 
its six-year terms; yet in the end the Sena- 
tors accepted the fact that the public had 
reached a complex decision to tolerate 
Clinton’s conduct, and groped their way 
through the law and politics and duty to 
find a way to honor the people’s will. 

In the process some blurry principles 
came into focus. For years the debate has 
raged over which conduct is public and rel- 
evant, which is private and protected. One 
after another, in the effort to prove they 
were being prosecutors, not Puritans, Re- 
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publicans declared that the private aspect of 
Clinton’s misconduct was no one’s busi-* 
ness, certainly not the Senate’s. If the me-£ 
dia get the message, the country will be 
happy to move on. Similarly, the culture of 
investigation that created Ken Starr with 
his searchlights and Bill Clinton with his 
Dobermans has been examined under 
bright lights, and so surely we will now look 
for a better way to hold politicians account- 
able without holding them hostage. 

The Senate today is a different place 
from what it was six weeks ago, before what 
Bob Kerrey calls its “confinement.” Sena- 
tors these days are free agents: they talk to 
cameras, not one another. But during the 
trial’s last week, when the TV lights and mi- 
crophones were turned off, that slowly 
changed, and the members became like 
neighbors who take down the fences after 
the floodwaters have swept the whole town 
away. They turned to one another and had 













































































an argument unlike any other in their expe- 
rience: pointed, passionate and thoroughly 
private. On Friday, once the vote was taken, 
Tom Daschle and Trent Lott reached across 
the aisle and shook hands. “We did it,” said 
the Democratic leader as his counterpart 
slapped him on the back. “We sure did,” re- 
sponded Lott. There were thumbs flying 
high and backs thumped and orthopedic 
hugs all around as the Senators filed out. 
Reflecting later on the new mood, a 
bone-weary Lott told a few reporters, 
“We've gotten to know each other better as 
people, as individuals rather than Senator 
So-and-So from Minnesota or Senator So- 
and-So from Alabama. There’s been a lot of 
holding of hands and slapping on backs 
and nuzzling of each other and trying to 
keep this from breaking out into a really 
nasty affair.” Newly bonded, the Senators 
are hopeful. “It doesn’t mean we won't get 
into fusses over tax policy or farm policy or 


VARSITY TEAM White House lawyer Ruff 
gets a hug from a fan as he and Clinton's 

legal team finally come up for air 

foreign policy or whatever,” Lott added, | 
“but I think we will be a little less quick to 
question the other’s motives or to publicly 
be critical of each other.” 

And finally, of course, there is the sheer 
benefit of its being over, which is incalcu- 
lable and inexpressible, something you just 
know in your bones and feel grateful for. 


A YEAR THAT BEGAN WITH CARICATURES 
eventually produced some defiant icons. 
Thanks to Charles Ruff, we saw more of a 
powerful man in a wheelchair than most of 
us have in our lifetime. Gender stereotypes 
tumbled as Clinton was declared the coun- 
try’s first female President, the first black 
President, all empathy and soul with just a 
whiff of victimhood. Many women winced 
at a scandal that began with a lovestruck 
Valley Girl gossiping to her treacherous 
friend; by year’s end those images had been 
diluted by some other women who took the 
stage: Cheryl Mills, all of 34, with her hyp- 
notic legal lullaby; Nicole Seligman bleach- 
ing the House case; Democrat Dianne Fein- 
stein trying to be genuinely stern with an 
adolescent President; Republicans Olympia 
Snowe and Susan Collins emerging from 
the back benches to call for a reasoned re- 
sponse. You could disagree with their posi- 
tions and still respect their conduct. 

The same can be said of the impas- 
sioned, impugned House managers, who, 
whatever the merits of their case, put a lie 
to the assumption that all politicians are 
driven solely by polls and survival instincts. 
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SCHOOL TIES Lott, here with Democrats 
Byron Dorgan and Bob Torricelli, says the 
trial brought Senators closer together 

One could wonder where their compass 
pointed, but no one mistook it for a weath- 
er vane. Henry Hyde argued that “there’s 
no political profit in this. A President Gore 
would not be helpful to the Republican 
Party.” But when Hyde faced the Senators, 
he challenged them to larger purposes: “I 
have always believed that there are issues 
of transcendent importance that you have 
to be willing to lose your office over.” 


F IT SEEMED THAT WE SPENT THE YEAR 
in the moral faculty lounge debating 
the weight of our principles, there was 
value in that exercise as well. You learn 
more about the views you hold when 
you're forced to defend them. Tom 
DeLay tried to frame the debate as a 
choice between relativism and ab- 
solute truths, but there were subtler argu- 
ments advanced by both sides. Smart 
virtuecrats like Bill Bennett argued that a 
leader who occasionally drank in the 
evenings was not impeachable, but one who 
drank before deciding on troop deploy- 
ments maybe was. White House officials ag- 
onized in private over which was worse: that 
Clinton lied to them or that he failed to apol- 
ogize for it. Censure ultimately died, in part 
because Senators decided that enough 
damage had been done to the President 
without adding any to the Constitution. 
With so many values in play, hyp- 
ocrites lost their footing the moment they 
seemed to be holding others to standards 


they themselves did not embrace: femi- 
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HYDE & CO. met one last time Friday before the Senate vote. In the end, they couldn't win even a majority 


nists who decried the pursuit of the Pres- 
ident’s personal life after years of declar- 
ing that the personal is political, Republi- 
cans who deplored Clinton’s lies or affairs 
but then were confronted with lies or af- 
fairs of their own, presidential spinners 
who condemned the politics of personal 
destruction even as they practiced them 
all were called to account. If there is a les- 
son for future candidates, it may be not 
that only saints need apply or that rising 
markets erase all sins, but rather that hon- 
esty is worth more than practiced perfec- 
tion—there will be no secrets anyway, and 
you can trust the people to 
judge wisely. 

Because in the Year of 
Perpetual Polling, the public 
never caught the fever of 
the combatants. Week after 
week the argument was 
framed by the extremes: the 
politicians and the pundits 
created a cross fire in which 
every action was cast as el- 
ther a partisan plot or an as- 
sault on justice. Yet no matter 
how appalling the details, 
the public generally kept its 
distance from the shouting 
and weighed the evidence 
carefully. 

That absence of outrage 
appalled many conservatives, 
who took it as evidence of 


widespread moral laziness 
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among people too drunk on Internet stocks 
and cheap gasoline to care about their soul. 
But that diagnosis also invited a closer look. 
We call ourselves God’s country, always 
scooping up lost religious rebels into a na- 
tion safe for people with strong moral 
views. This year revealed how strong and 
how varied those views turn out to be. Clin- 
ton has privately called the Congress that 
dared pursue him “Stalinist”; James Dob- 
son, meanwhile, has said the American 
people can no longer recognize the nature 
of evil. But 1998 was a year of public cor- 
ruption and private progress, of numbers 


5 that shouted of moral uplift as 
crime, abortion, teen preg- 
8 nancy and drunk driving all 
dropped. There was no epi- 
demic of perjury; in fact the 
: evening news became an oc- 
” casion to demonstrate in con- 
stant, clear terms that we take 
lying extremely seriously. 

Parents took no joy in try- 
ing to explain to children 
how the President got in so 
much trouble, unless they 
could get away with saying 
that oral sex means that it’s 
not written down. But it was 
a unique chance to explain 
plenty of other things. If the 
year of O.J. made us forensics 
experts, this year was a civics 
lesson. We're constitutional 
scholars now. The irony of 
this seamy scandal is that it 
forced us to return to First 
Principles, to passages of a 
dusty Constitution we rarely 
have occasion to consult in 
the normal course of events. 
We came to understand the concrete value 
of abstract concepts like majority rule, the 
workings of justice, the difference between 
fact and speculation, and the peaceful 
mechanisms the framers devised for set- 
tling mortal arguments that drive other 
countries’ armies into the streets. 

The presidency feels different to us 
now, less a solid than a liquid, too vast for 
any one man to poison permanently, yet so 
fluid it molds to the shape of the vessel it’s 
poured into. For much of this century, par- 
ticularly from Franklin Roosevelt on, the 
men wore the office, borrowed its majesty 


WHAT IT COST IN DOLLARS 


Ken Starr spent millions on his investigation. As his costs 
soared, so did the legal bills of the main cast and the backup 
players. Who got the biggest bill? Taxpayers, of course. 





$4.4 million of that on 

















Starr’s 
investigation Lewinsky alone 
The Clintons Attorney fees 
Paula Jones settlement 
Monica Attorney fees 
Lewinsky 
Linda Tripp Attorney fees 
Vernon Jordan Probably covered by his law 
firm as pro bono work 
Betty Currie Attorney fees 





Sidney Blumenthal 
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to wage war or make peace. Modern Pres- 
idents cannot count on that mystique. Now 
the office wears the man. In the age of 24- 
hour news channels, it is the man we rec- 
ognize and judge, which is why Reagan’s 
power was utterly different from Carter’s, 
Clinton’s from Bush’s. 

Some have argued that because Clin- 
ton has survived with so few Americans 
approving of his character and so many 
approving of his performance, it shows 
that it is possible to govern without moral 
authority. The logical response is to ques- 
tion not whether Clinton has moral au- 
thority but whether he has governed. Over 
the past six years there have been tri- 
umphs he can legitimately claim—his 
partnership with Congress on welfare re- 
form, balancing the budget, raising the 
minimum wage, promoting peace in Ire- 
land and elsewhere. But this year, when 
his moral authority was systematically 
stripped, we could not help being aware of 
the governing he didn’t do despite spec- 
tacular opportunities. He could dispatch 
planes to Iraq but not troops, nothing re- 
quiring broad debate and consent. He 
could not trade pet projects with Republi- 
cans in Congress—I’ll give you school 
vouchers if you give me the patients’ bill of 
rights—because he could not afford to an- 
noy any Democrats. And so, in the end, 
there was no tobacco deal. 

Yet when you talk to the people who in 
recent weeks turned out for the President’s 
enormous rallies, they express awe and 
gratitude for his mastery of the material. 
Someone, for whatever selfish reason, at 
least appears to care about their life and 
truly loves the game, knows the numbers, 
enjoys the ideas and proposals so much he 
soaks and wallows in them—even if they 
only affect life at the margins. It may be 
that the scandal forced him to focus as nev- 
er before, to justify the White House mot- 
to, “Just going about the work of the Amer- 
ican people.” 

In the weeks ahead, we'll get to see 
how serious Clinton is about forgiveness 
and reconciliation. He’s always best when 
he’s in a fight, which left people wondering 
whether he’d have to go find himself one. 
By the time he had finished his Rose Gar- 
den remarks, the storm clouds were rolling 
in. It was raining by 4, drenching the false 
spring. Already there was no shortage of 
people in front of microphones arguing 
over who should be most ashamed of his 
or her performance. But if the President 
had any hope of getting all parties to the 
peace table to save what's left of their rep- 
utation, he at least had to appear generous 
in victory. —With reporting by James Carney, 
John F. Dickerson and Karen Tumulty/Washington 
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Bill Clinton has always thrived amid enmity. So 
what will he be like without a crisis? 


VER HIS LONG, TUMULTUOUS CAREER, BILL CLINTON HAS SHOWN HIMSELF TO 
be a man who can live without friends but not without enemies. He thrives 
in a storm, not in sunshine. Before Ken Starr, Clinton stood isolated from 
Democrats, having triangulated and compromised himself out of their good 
. That was fine when Starr was just investigating a moldy land deal. But 
when he turned his high horse onto the low road of presidential sex, Clinton knew 
this was different. For the first time, he needed congressional Democrats more than 
they needed him. And Democrats, fearing the right wing might really be gaining 
ground, answered his call. It was the beginning of a beautiful friendship that 
peaked last Friday, when all 45 Senate Democrats 2 
stood by their man. 
But what will happen now that the danger has 
? Will Clinton drop his new friends, put Dick 
Gephardt and Tom Daschle on hold while he speed- 
dials Trent Lott to cut deals to build the legacy he 
craves? A former confidant remarked, “He’s the kind 
of guy who’s there for you when he needs you.” 

When Clinton spoke briefly in the Rose Garden af- 
ter the vote, he looked, finally, grief stricken and emp- 
ty, like a mourner left alone with the empty Jell-O 
molds and casserole dishes after the funeral. The 
adrenaline was gone, and the friends dispersed. His 
wife, welded to his side through most of the bitter fight 
against Starr, was pointedly absent in its Rose Garden 
aftermath. Her refusal to shut the door on a run for the 
Senate in New York could almost be taken as an an- 
nouncement that she is open to a de facto separation, 
a psychological divorce. Bruce Lindsey, the Presi- 
dent’s constant companion and consigliere, was miss- 
ing Friday as well, having gone off to have lunch with 
fellow aides Greg Craig and Cheryl Mills rather than 
Sa for the President's oppress Last month Lind- ps 
sey didn’t even show up to is customary seat next apology? Clinton 
to Clinton at the President’s annual Super Bowl party heads for the Rose Garden 
at Camp David. Like the first, second and third teams of aides, the fourth, including 
Paul Begala, is leaving the field. 

Surely 1999 won't be a repeat of 1998—Who could survive it?—but it could be a 
throwback to 1997, when Clinton’s broken leg matched his busted-up spirit. Dreams 
of universal health care had been downsized to an extra day in the hospital for ma- 
jor surgery. The state attorneys general, not Clinton, were leading the war on tobac- 
co. His heart wasn’t in campaign-finance reform. He was reduced to bite-size gov- 
erning and musing about his relevance. 

Starr got his juices going then, but what enemy will rouse him now? In rising up 
to foil his foes, taking to the ramparts when most of us would take to our beds, Clin- 
ton has left behind him the political corpses of Al D'Amato, Bob Livingston and Newt 
Gingrich and the wounded reputations of Starr, Henry Hyde and their colleagues. 
Who will replace them? Last Wednesday night, at a reception for Senator John Mc- 
Cain, Senator Phil Gramm, a scathing Clinton critic, eating an overflowing plate of 
red meat, looked as if he might serve as the new nemesis. Gramm was going on about 
how it was his constitutional duty (sound familiar?) to block censure (remember cen- 
sure?), and would filibuster if need be until the last dog died. On Friday, when Gramm 
rose to block the measure, it was more with a whimper than a bang. No one much 
cared, Clinton’s enemies are going to have to do better than that if he’s to thrive. @ 


GREG GIBSON—AP 
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NEW RULES OF 


In the post-Monica world, 


presidential candidates | 


face new questions about personal behavior even as 
voters signal they don’t care much who did what 


By RICHARD LACAYO 


ENATOR JOHN MCCAIN, THE 
Arizona Republican who would | 
like to be President, held a fun- 
ny kind of film screening last 
week. At the invitation of his 
campaign organization, 50 or so 
journalists, political operatives 
and Senators joined him at the 
Washington headquarters of the National 
Cable Television Association. The occasion 
was a private screening of a documentary 
about McCain produced for the A&E net- 
work series Biography. McCain is one of 
those baroque pearls of American politics, 
lustrous but irregular, so nobody was sur- 
prised that the film made the most of his 
days as a Navy flyer and a Vietnam- 
war POW or that it played up his 
bumpy Senate fights against Big 
Tobacco and for campaign-fi- 
nance reform. But it also went 
long and deep into how he piled 
up demerits at the U.S. Naval 
Academy and lost several 
planes on training runs. It 
raked over his hard-partying 
past, his affair that destroyed 
his first marriage, and his sec- 
ond wife’s onetime addiction 
to pain-killers. Before the fi- 
nal credits rolled, it had also 
worked through his involve- 
ment (and exoneration) in the 
Keating Five savings and loan 
scandal of the 1980s. 

Not exactly PT-109. When 
J.F.K. was gearing up for his 1960 
presidential run, the Kennedys 
spread the story of his bravery in the 
Pacific, not his conquests in George- 
town. But that was when smart candi- 
dates wanted charisma. Now they want 
cover, which, oddly enough, requires them 
to make pre-emptive strikes on themselves. 
In the aftermath of the White House scan- 
dal, it’s a good bet that “youthful indiscre- 
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tions” will get you more press than any- 
thing you say about school vouchers. Will 
voters care? If the past year teaches any- 
thing, it’s that, up to a point still undefined, 
they won't. But for now, it’s a smart move to 
get your shortcomings on the table before 
your opponents and the media do. Wel- 
come to campaign biography in the post- 
Lewinsky era, the world 
of kiss and tell on 
yourself. 








McCain’s unusual movie night was 
just one sign of how the Year of Monica is 
changing campaign 2000. But in the same 
way that there is no consensus on what the 
past year was finally about—sex and lies? 
sexual witch hunts and hypocrisy?—no one 
is yet sure what its repercussions will be. 
Watergate was followed by an era of weak- 
ened presidential leadership and moraliz- 
ing politics. But Watergate was about clear 
abuses of presidential power, not middle- 
aged sex play and the attendant embar- 
rassments, and it ended with Richard 
Nixon in pieces on the ground. By compar- 

ison, Bill Clinton is merely scuffed 
and dented, and his ac- 
cusers are on the de- 
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fensive, while most people profess indiffer- 
ence to the whole matter. So everything 
that happened in the past year points to 
two conclusions that appear contrary but 
may not be. One is that in the next election, 
what used to be called the private life of a 
candidate will be anything but private. The 
other is that certain personal shortcomings 
may not be as important to voters as they 
once seemed. 

For the American political class—that 
loose aggregate of politicians, pollsters, con- 
sultants, campaign managers and media 
commentators—the questions about post- 
Monica fallout are anything but academic. 
The 2000 campaign trail is already moving 
through terrain pocked and cratered by the 


to define an acceptable zone of privacy, 
but they find themselves in a world in 
which the only rule is that there are no 
rules, Whether and how voters react to 
one’s past may depend on how serious 
it was—a one-night stand or cart- 
wheeling adulteries? a lot of pot or a 


lago it was. And the process by which 
jose episodes are dug up and pub- 
ized is now a free-for-all. The 
fear of Monica was driven forward 


ne Goldberg and the Jupiter of 


Hustry of digging up dirt and slinging 
d,” says Kyle McSlarrow, chairman of 
Mayle 2000. “The candidates themselves 
ill bend over backward to stay away from 
it, but they've lost control.” 

Even if mainstream reporters refrain 


—don’t laugh, it could happen—no one can 
stop an old girlfriend or dealer from calling 
a press conference. And if the Es- 
tablishment media play these down, 
ere will still be the Matt Drudges, 
oward Sterns and Flynts to play 
them up. So whether or not an old 


should be forgotten by voters, it will 
take a candidate with nerves of 


® HOTBUTTONS 


/ As these mock pins suggest, it’s a 
whole new game and nobody really 
knows which questions are 
permitted and which answers will 
work. Prospective candidates will try to 
position themselves in ways that play up 
their character strengths and inoculate them 
against issues involving their private lives 
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scandal, The early front runners are trying 4 


little cocaine?—and just how long * 


y outsiders and scandal prospec- £ 
tors of every kind, from the anti- = 
Clinton tycoon Richard Mellon : 
aife to the freelance spider Lu- = 


aze, Larry Flynt. “There's a cottage 2 
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from asking questions about sex and drugs § 
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acquaintance with sex and drugs § 





steel to withstand the vetting process. 

That process is already under way. As 
early as last March, on Meet the Press, Dan 
Quayle was asked if he expected to be hit 
with the adultery question. Quayle said he 
did and thought it was improper. But he 
went on to volunteer that he had never had 
an affair. “To say anything else would have 
raised a firestorm,” explains McSlarrow. 
Some Republicans are experimenting with 
what was called in the Watergate era the 
“modified limited hangout”—an answer 
that seems forthright, even embarrassing, 
but stops well short of the bald truth. Ear- 
lier this month McCain was questioned by 
CNN anchor Bernard Shaw, who noted the 
affair that McCain has already acknowl- 





edged during his first marriage, then asked | 


whether a politician’s private acts “should 
be part of public discourse.” After again 
admitting he was “responsible for the 
breakup of my first marriage,” McCain 
simply added, “I will not discuss or talk 
about that anymore.” 

Similarly, George W. Bush has owned 
up to a full partying schedule in his 


younger days. He also says he quit drinking | 


12 years ago and has been “loyal to my 
wife.” But two weeks ago, a reporter for a 
New Hampshire TV station asked if he had 
ever used drugs: “Marijuana? Cocaine?” 
Though Bush again admitted that he once 
drank too much, he refused to discuss 
drugs. “I’m not going to talk about what I 


did as a child,” he said, hiding behind an 
elastic definition of childhood. “What's rel- 
evant is that I have learned from any mis- 
takes that I made.” 

Some political pros are hoping that the 
revelations about Clinton and Monica— 
and for that matter Henry Hyde, Bob Liv- 
ingston and Thomas Jefferson—will inocu- 
late future candidates against damage. 
Clinton has made “remarkable scandal 
commonplace,” says Republican consul- 
tant Alex Castellanos. “Now to get in trou- 
ble, it wouldn’t have to be sex with farm an- 
imals but with alien farm animals.” Ed 
Gillespie, an adviser to Ohio Representa- 
tive John Kasich, chairman of the House 
Budget Committee and would-be Presi- 


VIEWPOINT ga James Carville 


How I'd Throttle the G.0.P 


O NOW IT’s FINALLY OVER. AFTER FIVE YEARS AND NIGH ON 

$50 million of phony, partisan in tions and more 

than a year of media hysteria and round-the-clock cable 

coverage, the scandal has finally come to a close. The Senate 
vote will mark an end to this ugly chapter, and congressional 
Democrats and Republicans will make peace and begin solving 
the problems of the next millennium. 

Yeah, right. Before everyone goes riding off into the sunset, 
I’m here to tell you that in the immortal words of Yogi Berra, it 
ain’t over till it’s over. And in the not-so-immortal words of James 
Carville, it'll never be over. I want to see our elected representa- 
tives get back to the business of the American people as much as 
the next guy, but first there are a few scores to settle. Democrats 
don’t just have a chance to win elections by reminding folks what 
the Republicans have been up to—we have an obligation to do 
it. Because if certain people aren’t held accountable, I can 
guarantee you that this festering culture of investiga- 
tion will haunt us for years to come. 

The politics of personal destruction 
that engulfed Washington wasn’t an 
accident. Even before they won + 
control of Congress, the Re- 
publicans dreamed up a 
government by investi- 
gation designed to yy | 
cripple the Clinton 
Administration and 
sweep their party back 
into the White House. * 
In October 1994, Newt 
Gingrich envisioned a Republican Congress that 
would have at least 20 task forces and subcommittees investigat- 
ing the White House. (Hey, give him credit for keeping his word— 
the G.o.P. Congress eventually featured 31 separate inquiries into 
the Clinton White House.) 

Within two years, the G.o.P. had its investigative machine up and 
running, and Congressmen like Bob Barr were clamoring for im- 
peachment. Speaker Gingrich told members of his party in June 





1996 that the upcoming presidential election would be “all about” 
the three Cs: “corruption, cronies and cover-up.” Unfortunately for 
Newt, the President was overwhelmingly re-elected. 

Undeterred, the Republicans continued their cockamamie in- 


quiries. From Filegate to Travelgate to Chinagate, they spent more 


when the President's indefensible liaison with Monica Lewinsky be- 
came known to Kenneth Starr, you can just imagine the excitement 
for the G.o.P.’s scandalmongers. Starr and his minions turned 
into a constitutional cri- 




















the cable talk shows, bragging about 
picking up 30 to 40 seats in the House. 
Only thing is, it didn’t happen. The 
public expressed itself in 1998 with a re- 
sounding cry of “Enough is enough.” Yet 
the G.0.P. once again disregarded the peo- 
Gite will exid wont tenigaing dows Tikal 
ment Lane. With this trial, the G.0.P. tried to 
overturn two elections by ignoring a 
third. That's three strikes and you're out. 
The Republicans have exposed 
their contempt for the American peo- 
ple. This nasty scandal won't really 
come to a close until each and every Republican who 
mounted this six-year war on Bill Clinton has been re- 
moved from office—not by sham investigations and phony in- 
quiries but by the ballot box. That's why some friends and I are 
forming a political action committee to target the right-wingers 
who didn’t listen to the people of their districts during impeach- 
ment. We're going to mounta vigorous attack. We'll give money and 
support to candidates who oppose these smear operators. You can’t 
teach an old dog new tricks. If the people don’t rise up one more 
time and rid Congress of these characters, the next millennium will 
see no end to the politics of attack and investigation. = 
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dent, says, “The public’s definition of char- 
acter has changed. They'd like the Presi- 
dent to be an upstanding person. But what 
they really want to know is, What are your 
issues? What stand do you take?” 

Even so, every potential candidate is 
rehearsing an answer to the adultery ques- 
tion. “If we could get a caucus of all the 
candidates to agree to answer, “None of 
your damn business,’ that would change 
the world,” says a Democratic consultant. 
“But that won’t happen, because the clean 
guys will want to make the bad guys 
squirm.” And in the G.o.P. it’s not just the 
press they worry about, it’s some fellow Re- 
publicans, especially those on the Christian 
right. The Rev. Lou Sheldon, who heads 





the Traditional Values Coalition, has said 
he will ask every candidate whether he or 
she has committed adultery. 

A long-shot candidate like Gary Bauer, 
former head of the Family Research Coun- 
cil, could keep the personal morality issue 
in play in the primaries. But Jeff Bell, an 
adviser to Bauer, says he would hesitate to 
see adultery become a litmus test for can- 
didates. Among conservative Christians, a 
blemished past “is not a deal breaker,” says 
Bell. What's important is how the candidate 
handles his own and others’ transgressions. 
“One thing about Evangelicals,” says a close 
adviser to George W. Bush, “they believe 
that without sin, redemption is not possible. 
And for them the issue is redemption.” 





Republicans are hoping they can prof- 
it from Clinton’s shortcomings in a subtler 
way, by playing up questions of character 
without tying them to particulars of sexual 
behavior. In a speech in New Hampshire 
last week, Elizabeth Dole talked about how 
“the presidency has been tarnished ... 
words have been devalued, and institu- 
tions have squandered respect.” Other Re- 
publicans are refining the language they 
will use to accuse Al Gore of passive com- 
plicity in the actions that brought Clinton 
to the brink of removal from office. “If 
Clinton is Teflon, Gore may be Velcro for a 
lot of this,” says Castellanos. “At some 
point, he’s got to deny Bill Clinton.” 

Since Ken Starr and the House Repub- 
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How I'd Whip the Democrats 


FTER A SOLID YEAR OF SCUM—A SOILED BLUE DRESS, 
a scheme to buy silence, witness intimidation, and lies, lies, 
lies—you might think Bill Clinton would be ready to get back 
to doing his job. But you would be wrong. According to the 
New York Times, our cigar-abusing, bongo-thumping President 
plans to celebrate the Senate’s highly charitable verdict by launch- 
ing “an all-out offensive to knock off his foes.” It’s not enough for 
this self-absorbed wretch to defile the nation’s 
highest office. Now he’s dragging his whole 
party into the muck. And amazingly, Dem- 
ocrats are buying into the Big Creep’s 
definition of victory: three-quarters of 
the country believe he is untrust- 
worthy and lacking ethical stan- 
dards, and they're popping corks. 
Party leaders are united in defense of 
this man—their guiding principles of 
moral and legal relativity have been 
elevated to an art form (one stan- 
dard for liberal Presidents, another 
for everyone else). The politics of 
personal destruction that they in- 
vented (with attacks on Robert 
Bork, Clarence Thomas, et al.) has, on 
Clinton’s behalf, been perfected by 
pornographers and private eyes. 

In short, as the millennium elections approach, Democrats 
represent the party of degradation, double talk, double standards 
and political destruction. Buoyed by their odd conception of vic- 
tory, they are launching Operation Perpetual Impeachment, tar- 
geting outspoken presidential critics for political extinction in 
2000. For Republicans the temptation to do battle with them—for 
retribution, validation, vindication—will be enormous. But the 
G.0.P. needs to resist taking this bait and return to fighting over 
big issues, not small men. 

Republicans can safely resume their rightful role as agenda 
setters and not worry about the latest cynical Clintonite “war,” be- 
cause the new offensive is doomed. These pathological partisans 


ae” 


must have battle fatigue, because they have devised a strategy 
based on three grave political miscalculations: 

No troops. The voters are reeling. In the immortal words of 
Richard Douglas Llamas, the Senate impeachment heckler, “Good 


God Almighty ... get it over with.” 

No battlefields. The most out- 
spoken Republican targets are 
from outspokenly Republican dis- 
tricts; they would be strung up had 
they not pushed for impeachment. 

No general. In presidential races is- 
sues flow down from the top of the tick- 

et. Is Al Gore really going to wave the 
bloody impeachment shirt, reminding 
voters of complicity in this most ethi- 
cally challenged Administration? 
The Republicans’ problem is the 
lack of a coherent, unifying agenda. The 
G.0.P. was founded on a bedrock phi- 
losophy in 1854: maximum individual 
liberty supported by a protective but 
not paternalistic government. Policies 
that flowed from this philosophy—from 
abolition to antitotalitarianism to rational 
distribution of wealth—united the party and 
made America great. These were huge issues. But for 
the past half-decade we have unified around the smallest imagin- 
able issue: Clinton. Yet it is Clinton who provides the G.o.P. with its 
best opportunity to regain its bearing. He has set up a classic con- 
frontation by reopening the era of Big Government. His 1999 State 
of the Union address previewed 81 new tax increases. With breath- 
taking paternalism and condescension, he wagged his finger at a 
postspeech pep-rally audience and declared, “I guess we could re- 
turn the surplus to you and hope you'll spend it right.” 

This is the stuff of great debate. Polls show that when it comes 
to taxes, the public now trusts Clinton more than it does the 
G.0.P.—a sign of how far we have fallen. But the Republican Par- 
ty is on the right side of history. Let the debate begin. a 
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D.C’ BEST GRUDGE MATCH 
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EAST-COAST INTELLECTUALS, LIKE AP- 
palachian mountain folk, are famous for 
their feuds. When Whittaker Chambers 
accused Alger Hiss of being a Soviet spy 
in the 1950s, the political élite chose 
sides, and some still aren't speaking. Af- 
ter novelist Mary McCarthy called play- 
wright Lillian Hellman a liar—or, more 
precisely, said, “Every word she writes is 
a lie, including ‘and’ and ‘the’”—the lit- 
erary crowd split in two. They’re at it 
again. That rumbling out of Washington 
is the sound of a new chattering class 
feud—and unaligned wordsmiths had 
better head for the hills. 

The firing-on-Fort-Sumter of this little war came when Christopher Hitchens, a 
lefty Brit who writes for Vanity Fair and the Nation, signed an affidavit against his old 
friend Sidney Blumenthal, a presidential aide and former political writer who has 
worked for the New Yorker and the New Republic. Hitchens told congressional inves- 
tigators that Blumenthal, who left journalism two years ago for the White House, had 
called Monica Lewinsky a “stalker” at a social lunch last March. It could be a big deal 
if it helps prove Blumenthal lied under oath when he told impeachment investigators 
he didn’t know the source of alleged White House leaks that painted Monica as a “stalk- 
er,” and that he never talked about her private life. Or it may not contradict his testi- 
mony at all. Like his boss, Blumenthal parsed a lot of fine lines under oath. Blumen- 
thal insists he told the truth and says he’s “saddened” that his old friend turned on him. 
Why did Hitchens do it? The vociferous Clinton critic says impeachment is important— 
so when Congress asked him, he had to talk. Intellectual feuders always argue noble 
principles are at stake, and this time is no different. Hitchens says it’s about standing 
up to the White House’s lies. “They have the power, and they've gotten away with every- 
thing from campaign finance to wagging the dog,” he says. Blumenthal’s camp says it’s 
about friendship, loyalty and something even more sacrosanct to Beltway journalists: 
the secrecy of gossipy off-the-record lunches with sources. With the Clinton saga 
wrapping up, it’s hard to believe much is really at stake. Blumenthal is unlikely to stand 
trial for perjury; if he does, Hitchens insists he will go to jail rather than testify. 

Like pro wrestling, this fight is most interesting for its colorful combatants, and it’s 
hard to know whom to root for. Hitchens is a tweedy contrarian from the British up- 
per classes, a page of Evelyn Waugh brought to Washington. His Oxonian socialism led 
him to bash Princess Diana after her death and demonize Mother Teresa in a scathing 
book. The sharp-elbowed Blumenthal made 
enemies as a rabidly pro-Clinton journalist, and 
even more as the Clintons’ lofty—some would 
say supercilious—ambassador to the White 
House press corps. But the real question is 
Who’s winning? Hitchens took an early lead. 
His wife Carol Blue (who is—surprise!—a Wash- 
ington writer) offered an affidavit saying she 
was also at the lunch and backing her husband's 
account. And journalist Scott Armstrong signed 
a pro-Hitchens affidavit. Still, Hitchens is feel- 
ing a chill. “The Nation magazine,” he says “has 
completely disowned me.” And insider Wash- 
ington is rejiggering its guest lists. “It nauseates 
me that it’s come to who will or will not have 
me to dinner,” sighs Hitchens. Most fun, of 
course, would be a dinner party with both dis- 
putants. Fox could broadcast it live: Reality CHRISTOPHER HITCHENS says he 
TV! Sid & Hitch’s Media Grudge Match! had to tell investigators all he knew 








SIDNEY BLUMENTHAL is “saddened” his 
old friend signed an affidavit against him 
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licans ended the year more unpopular than 
Clinton, the G.o.P. also needs to distance it- 
self from its obsession with dislodging the 
President. Conservative activists maintain 
that there was no way to sidestep impeach- 
ment. “The conservative base would have 
imploded,” says Ralph Reed, onetime head 
of the Christian Coalition who is now a 
consultant. “We would have gone into 2000 
like a three-legged horse.” 

Republicans know they need to 
demonstrate that they can accomplish 
something in Congress. This is why G.o.P. 
moderates have finally begun to crawl into 
the light. That much was evident last week 
in the challenge to the 10% across-the- 
board tax cut being promoted by Kasich. 
It’s no surprise that Democrats are calling 
it a giveaway that betrays Social Security, 
but Kasich’s plan is also being rejected by 
11 moderates from his own party. Led by 
Connecticut's Nancy Johnson, they intro- 
duced a package of targeted tax cuts that 
would cost less than a third of the $375 bil- 
lion price of Kasich’s proposal. 

Rich Galen, who runs Gopac, the 
political-action committee organized by 
Newt Gingrich, thinks it’s best for the 
G.O.P. to content itself with smaller initia- 
tives like that, at least for a while. After a 
year of impeachment fever, “the party is 
just starting to chew solid food again, so it’s 
better to take it in small bites,” says Galen. 
But after Monica, the G.o.P. is divided be- 
tween hard-liners who cannot abide the 
thought that Clinton got away and moder- 
ates who are worried that the “activist 
base”—the Christian right and other con- 
servatives who will figure strongly in cam- 
paign 2000—is leading the G.o.p. to the 
loss of both the presidency and the House. 
All predictions are tentative right now, 
says William Kristol, editor of the conserv- 
ative Weekly Standard, but he wouldn’t be 
surprised to see a G.O.P. divided in that 
fashion all the way to 2000. “We could 
have a congressional party where moder- 
ates are powerful,” he says, “and a presi- 
dential party dominated by the activists, 
where the greatest applause line is to 
praise Henry Hyde.” 

Meanwhile, John McCain is trying to 
get used to the new, uncertain politics. The 
A&E film about him, the one he went out 
of his way to promote, is so unflattering in 
places, especially in telling about his extra- 
marital life, that he called his 12-year-old 
son afterward to talk him through it. A few 
days later, McCain was off to New York 
and California, pursuing his exploratory 
presidential bid. Right now, when all the 
rules are suspended, every campaign is 
exploratory. —Reported by Jay Branegan 
and Michael Duffy/Washington 
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How History WillJudge Him / \ 


Clinton could just coast to a finish now, but to make his mark he has to act boldly, / \ 


HE REPUBLIC HAS SURVIVED 

what is perhaps the weirdest 

episode in our political history. 

Many of us tuned out before the 

surreal drama came to its pre- 

destined end. Yet the impeach- 
ment of Bill Clinton was not a dream; it 
actually happened, and its reverbera- 
tions will echo well into the future. The 
song is over, but the melody—a discor- 
dant one in this case—lingers on. 

What will historians make of it? Pre- 
dicting the verdict of generations to come 
is always risky. But of one outcome we 
can be reasonably certain. The first thing 
future textbooks will say about Bill Clin- 
ton is that he is the only elected President 
ever to be impeached. (Andrew Johnson 
was not elected. Richard Nixon resigned 
to avoid impeachment.) This simple, sin- 
gular fact will overpower other things for 
which Clinton might take credit: half a 
dozen years of unexampled prosperity; a 
balanced budget; a capture of the politi- 
cal middle from the Republicans; and 
persistent efforts to stop the killing in 
Northern Ireland, the Middle East, 
Bosnia and Kosovo. 

For a President uncommonly sensi- 
tive about his place in history, this must 
be a staggering blow. There are some who 
fear that Clinton is getting off, as they 
say, scot-free. Scot-free? He is already a 
man hopelessly damaged in the eyes of 
his wife, his daughter, his friends, his 
supporters and the nation itself, as well 
as in the judgment of history. However 
much he may pride himself on supernat- 
ural skills as an escape artist, he can 
never escape the stain of presidential 
misbehavior and personal betrayal. 

His actions may in addition have 
weakened the office confided to his care. 
One notes certain parallels with the 
impeachment 131 years ago of Andrew 
Johnson. Each President was vulnerable: 
Johnson because of wretched public ac- 
tions, Clinton because of wretched pri- 
vate ones. In each case the Senate, after 
due deliberation, refused to lower the bar 
to conviction—a bar raised high by the 
framers in order to confine impeachment 
to “great and dangerous offenses” and 
“attempts to subvert the Constitution.” 





in a well-intentioned but mis- | / 
guided effort to immunize Vs 
the republic against another j iy, 
Watergate. ; y 
One is the independent / yi 


In each case the Senate thereby saved the | 
constitutional separation of powers by 
declining to make impeachment so easy | 
that, as James Madison had warned at the 
Constitutional Convention, the presiden- | 
| 


tial term would be “equivalent to a tenure counsel act, the law that j 
during the pleasure of the Senate.” permits Kenneth Starrto §/ 
Yet the impeachment of Y 


Andrew Johnson, even though wna snnnn ~~ - 
it failed, left a wounded presi- 
dency. Congress became, in the 
words of a promising young : 
political scientist at Johns Hop- 
kins University, “the central 
and predominant power of the > 
system”; Woodrow Wilson 
went on to call his influential 
1885 book Congressional Gov- ~ 
ernment. Presidential leader- 
ship languished in the more 
than 30 years between Lin- 
coln’s assassination in 1865 and 
the (accidental) accession of 7 
Theodore Roosevelt to the 
White House in 1901. These 
years of a diminished presi- 
dency led James Bryce to write 
the famous chapter in The 
American Commonwealth 
(1888) titled “Why Great Men 
Are Not Chosen Presidents.” 

Could this happen again? 
Congressional government 
made little difference when the 
U.S. was a bit player on the 
world stage. But the very na- 
ture of the problems facing 21st 
century American Presidents 
calls for strong executive lead- 
ership, One must hope that 
such leadership will be forth- 
coming, but it will have to over- 
come obstacles thrown in its 
path by post-Watergate legisla- 
tion and fortified by the Clinton 
impeachment. 

In particular, the impeach- 
ment has given new energy to a 
far-reaching, and largely unno- 
ticed, structural change in the 
American polity: the institu- 
tionalization of the prosecutori- 
al culture. This rests on two 
laws Congress passed in 1978 
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conduct dragnet investigations into pri- 
vate lives, taking as much time as he 
wants, spending as much money as he 
wants, inquiring into whatever excites 
his prurient curiosity—and all without 
visible accountability. Starr usurped 
congressional prerogatives when instead 
of following Leon Jaworski’s Watergate 
precedent of submitting his findings in 
; aneutral form and allowing the House 
of Representatives to make its own 
\ judgment, he shaped them into a de- 
\\ “mand for impeachment. From com- 
’ \ pliant judges he obtained rulings 
\ \ that turn White House lawyers, 
\ aides and even Secret Service per- 
H 
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sonnel into potential informers for any 
independent counsel. There is no one in 
the White House with whom Presidents 
will be able to discuss confidential prob- 
lems without fear of subpoena (except for 
their spouses, who presumably cannot be 
required to testify). 

The second statute is the Inspector 
General Act, which gives autonomy to 
the inspectors general of Executive de- 
partments and agencies, enables them to 
effectively abridge due process in their 
investigations, and makes them more an- 
swerable to Congress than to their nomi- 
nal superiors. They too do their dirty 
work without serious accountability. 

Under the Inspector General Act, 
anonymous denunciations thrive in 
Washington as they have rarely done 
since the Council of Ten in the 
Venice of the doges. Like road-com- 
pany Kenneth Starrs, inspectors gen- 
eral and their flatfoots roam through 
the private lives of public officials. 
The idiotic pursuit of the diplomat 
Richard Holbrooke, our proposed am- 
bassador to the United Nations, a man 
who has spent most of the past 40 
years working for the government 
only to have his whole life investigated 
anew, is the latest dismal consequence 
of uninhibited and unaccountable 
prosecutorial authority. 

These two laws were passed with 
benign intent. The independent coun- 
sel act was designed to facilitate the 
appointment of impartial special pros- 
ecutors. The Inspector General Act 
was designed to protect patriotic whis- 
tle-blowers who seek to reveal malver- 
sation in government. But what these 
laws have in fact done is to create a 
fourth branch of government—power- 
ful, unaccountable and wonderfully 
designed to make it hard to recruit 
people for public service and easy to 
intimidate them once they are serving. 
A priority for the 106th Congress 
should be the dismemberment of 
these institutional manifestations of 
our prosecutorial culture. Abolishing 
the fourth branch of government 
would benefit future Republican as 
well as Democratic administrations. 

In the meantime, what can the 
first elected President to be im- 
peached do to improve his chances 
before the bar of history? Clinton 
continues to be lucky in his ene- 
mies—first Newt Gingrich, then Ken- 
neth Starr, today a Republican Party 
nearing the brink of incoherence. 
Senate Republicans and House Re- 








publicans detest each other; Republican 
Governors detest the Republican Con- 
gress; Northern Republicans detest the 
Southernization of the G.o.P.; economic 
and cultural conservatives are forever at 
sword’s point. Maybe young George 
Bush will have the Reaganesque leg- 
erdemain to bring them all together, but 
that won't happen much before 2001. 
Faced with an opposition in morose 
disarray, the reprieved President has 
two choices. He can play it safe or go for 
broke. Playing it safe means a minimal- 
ist program, doing this small thing for 
one group, that small thing for another, 
generally following the quasi-Republican 
line of the Democratic Leadership Coun- 
cil. This course may build a record of mi- 
nor legislative accomplishment. It is un- 
likely to make a great impression on 
future historians. 
Clinton must have noticed that when 
the wolf pack was after him, his p.L.c. 
pals took to the hills; the p..c. chairman, 
the sanctimonious Senator Joseph Lieber- 
man of Connecticut, even went to the 
Senate floor to urge the pack on. Clin- 
ton’s support, if less for the President 
than for the presidency, came from liber- 
al Democrats: Senators Harkin, Dodd, 
Leahy, Kennedy and others in the Demo- 
cratic wing of the Democratic Party. 
This might incline the President to- 
ward an attempt to set larger goals for the 
century ahead. It takes time for bold new 
ideas to work their way through Con- 
gress—and often they are improved in the 
process. Recall Medicare, for example. It 
was introduced by President Kennedy in 
1961 and, after a long campaign of popu- 
lar and congressional education, finally 
passed under President Johnson in 1965. 
Let Clinton bring his considerable in- 
telligence to bear on our major national 
problems and come up with persuasive 
remedies. Let him try his hand again at 
extending health coverage. Let him offer 
a strong national program to improve our 
schools and combat illiteracy. Let him 
press on in his search for ways to put So- 
cial Security and Medicare on a sound 
fiscal basis. Even though his initiatives 
may not achieve the statute books in the 
remaining months of his term, historians 
may credit him with establishing the 
agenda for the future. “Make no little 
plans,” said Daniel Burnham, the great 
Chicago architect. “They have no magic 
to stir men’s blood.” Pa 


ARTHUR SCHLESINGER JR. is @ histori- 
an, writer and former special assistant 
to President John F. Kennedy. 
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“er to Talk Dirty. 


The Lewinsky mess has had a profound effect on 
conversation—not just what we speak about, but how 


featuring Bob Dole. Granted, in the Clinton 
scandal, 13 months of saturation coverage 
and prurient detail have conspired to make 
this episode especially troubling. Yet its en- 
during legacy may simply be the adding of 
the term oral sex and its vernacular 
synonym to the list of once avoided 
phrases that are now used openly—the 
continuation of a trend that was well 
under way and probably inevitable. 
Likewise another trend: our growing 
tendency to talk and think in the bulky, 
arcane dialect of the law. A doctor I know has 
noticed, for example, that when she asks a 
new patient, “Do you have any allergies?” 
she frequently gets the response, “Not to the 
best of my knowledge.” I suspect this is a 
kind of folk formality: people think 
wz EE the legalistic phrasing drapes their 
talk in a cape of gravity. And in 
AN the past year references to “per- 
b jury,” “suborning of perjury,” 
“lying under oath” and “obstruc- 
tion of justice” have entered our conversa- 
tions as if we were all first-year law students. 
The pervasiveness of legal concepts 
these days is coupled with the heaping of 
scorn on them. Take “legalistic hairsplit- 
ting,” used to imply that we all know the pre- 
cise meaning of common phrases like sexu- 
al relations, Thus the scandal has brought a 


AW ER ee THE REST PF 


By DEBORAH TANNEN 


OU MIGHT THINK THAT IF I GOT 
into a taxi and the driver began 
making graphic references to sex 
acts, I'd jump out at the first stop- 
light. But when it happened to me 
earlier this year, I wasn’t even 
alarmed. For one thing, the driver was a 
woman. For another, the sexual references 
were parts of jokes she was telling about 
current events. And lately, I had heard 
jokes like them in plenty of private conver- 
sations—even from my own mother. 

The scandal that is now mercifully over 
has helped introduce a new explicitness into 
our conversations. But the 
Lewinsky matter is only the 
latest in a series of episodes 
that have made graphic 
sex talk more common. 

The onset of the Arps epi- Ri 
demic brought the clinical- 
sounding phrase anal sex into our homes, 
and the Clarence Thomas hearings gave the 
imprimatur of the U.S. Senate to dirty talk 
that would make us wince in mixed conver- 
sations. The rape trials of William Kennedy | 
Smith and Mike Tyson accelerated the 
trend toward frank sex talk, and the rise of 
Viagra mea to mind graphic images— 
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touch of reality to our talk, making us realize 
how little we actually agree on the meanings 
of basic words. Not only do some people de- 
fine “sex” narrowly as “sexual intercourse,” 
but health professionals have long known 
| that Humpty Dumpty spoke for us all when 
he claimed, “When I use a word, it means 
just what I choose it to mean—neither more 
nor less.” A nurse practitioner I know told me 
of a physician who asked a woman during an 
office visit whether she was sexually active, 
and she said she was not. So he was surprised 
when her pregnancy test came back posi- 
tive. She explained, “Well, 
we only do it once a week. 

That's not very active.” 
i The philosopher John 
Dewey said, “Democracy 


D begins in conversation.” I 


think he meant that talking 


| about current events creates the sense of in- 





volvement required to make individuals into 
citizens. But talk about this scandal has had 
the opposite effect. Reduced to two sides 
talking past each other, the scandal has po- 
larized without involving. Those who be- 
lieve the President should have been re- 
moved from office repeat the logic that he 
lied under oath and should not be above 
the law. Those who disagree repeat an alter- 
native logic: lying about sex is different from 
lying about affairs of state. 

The one point on 
which both sides seem 
to agree is that inject- 


ing explicit talk about rill 
sex into our conver- 


sations is evil, But we real- 

ly don’t know that it’s a 

bad thing. As Washington Post columnist 

Judy Mann recently noted, the U.S. is 

unique among developed Western coun- 

tries in its prudishness about acknowl- 
edging sex to children; yet we 


V\ have the hi 
ghest rate of teen 
K QWLEDGE pregnancy, and our children, 


i 
: sete 


on average, become sexually 
active at younger ages than European 
children. Mann suggests that our se- 
crecy, by magnifying the allure of the 
forbidden, tempts our children to explore 
sex prematurely. If the scandal has forced 
parents to talk more openly with their 
children about sex, that may be more ben- 
eficial than disastrous. 

What is disastrous is the chasm that has 
opened up between the average person and 
the three Ps: the politicians, the pundits 
and the press. This is what ties the scan- 
dal most deeply to our private lives; it re- 





Deborah Tannen is a linguistics professor 
at Georgetown University and the author of 
The Argument Culture (Random House). 
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iggression in public discourse. 

Many people see the press’s obses- 
n with the scandal as attack-dog be- 
yior, and resentment over it has helped 
n the term the media into a slur. Using 
legal system to try to destroy a politi- 
enemy has led to public contempt for 







ton have convinced many voters that 
for politicians the fight’s the thing. 
That’s why many of those 
disgusted by the scandal 
blame both political parties. 
This is what was troubling 

in my conversation with the taxi 
driver. She was so disgusted by the 
warfare that she no longer tunes 
into the news at all—and doesn’t 
know if she'll bother to vote. Similar 
sentiments are peppering daily conver- 
sations all over the country. That is the 


law. And pitched battles in Washing- | legacy we have to find ways to repair. ™ 





undits: Out of Gas? 


ter months of bloviation, the talking heads ponder 
hat’s next. Forced retirement—or more Monica? 


ROMESH RATNESAR 





HEN GEORGE WASHINGTON 
University law professor Jon- 
athan Turley was asked by an 
MSNBC anchorman last week to 
identify the winners and losers 
of the past year, there was one 
ne conspicuously absent from Turley’s 
Jonathan Turley. For of all the pundits 
) have achieved talk-show celebrity since 
scandal broke, Turley—a liberal academ- 
vith anti-Clintonian views and a back- 
und in environmental law and constitu- 
al criminal procedure—was the biggest 
ner. During one gravity-defying stretch, 
ippeared on at least one of the influential 
day-morning shows for 10 straight 
ks, He was a guest at various times on no 
er than 1] other programs. He was to the 
or talking heads what David Byrne was to 
other Talking Heads. Which raises a 
stion: What will Turley—and the rest of 
Monicorps—do now? 
“You may see us roaming Capitol Hill 
ing] to find tourists with video cameras,” 
ley says. “There is a fear that many of us 
become pundit mercenaries and travel 
‘ther countries as impeachment com- 
itators for hire.” Wisecracks aside, he 
ws his 15th minute is nigh; he must soon 
in to the quotidian life of teaching and 
‘ing. “I can find something to occupy my 
2,” he sighs. 
Having shot to the top of the commen- 
at, Turley and the other upstart im- 
chment specialists may now come tum- 
g down, casualties of the scandal’s end. 
just pundits but also entire cable-news 











networks would seem to need new identi- 
ties. Yet the three networks that lashed 
themselves tightest to the mast of this story— 
CNN, MSNBC and Fox News Channel—won’t 
let it go gently. “It’s been a very good 12 
months for us,” says Erik Sorenson, vice 
president and general manager of MSNBC, 
perhaps the most Monicamaniacal of all. 
Sorenson says the network has “already 
started drifting away” from its all-Monica 
lineup, and viewers have responded: prime- 
time ratings are down 20% since December. 

Somehow, Social Security reform doesn’t 
attract the same audience. “This was our 
national soap opera,” says neoconservative 
pundit Laura Ingraham. “It was our Days of 
Our Lives.” So expect to hear more from 
people like Geraldo Rivera, host of a nightly 
CNBC talk show, who bashes Ken Starr the 
way he used to bash O.J. Simpson. Rivera 
has fed viewers an all-impeachment diet for 
months. Asked whether he will ever move 
on, he responds, “I have just begun the fight. 
I’m going to be talking about this next week. 
You have the Linda Tripp grand jury in 
Maryland. You have Julie Hiatt Steele. You 
have the whole Kathleen Willey situation. 
You have the President's possible civil and 
criminal liabilities. You have the various in- 
vestigations into Ken Starr. You have Webb 
Hubbell’s tax evasion ...” You have the idea. 

There’s another reason why it’s too ear- 
ly to bid farewell to the Monicorps. With 
three all-news networks slugging it out to 
deliver constant, inexpensive infotainment, 
talk shows populated by manic commenta- 
tors are bound to proliferate. (MSNBC has 
started airing a version of NBC’s McLaugh- 
lin Group—leather-lunged punditry dis- 





tilled to its essence—four nights a week.) As 
with the OJ. trials, Monica has turned 
sometime “expert” analysts into full-time 
TV personalities: cybergossip Matt Drudge 
got a show on Fox News; flaxen-haired 
lawyer Cynthia Alksne now anchors 
MSNBC's Equal Time next to Oliver North. 

In truth, no one ever strays far from the 
cameras. “It was relatively difficult to get 
into the Rolodexes of producers and book- 
ers,” says Michael Zeldin, a coveted im- 
peachment commentator, “and impossible 
to get out.” Ingraham, who burst onto the 
scene in the mid-’90s as a blond, brash con- 
servative in a miniskirt—and who was glee- 
fully ubiquitous during the Lewinsky affair— 
now hosts Watch It!, a snappy MSNBC talk 
show. Last Wednesday the network cut 
away from the program to broadcast a press 
conference given by Senator Tom Harkin; 
but within seconds the cameras cut back to 
Watch It!’s living-room studio—a triumph 
of talking-head blather over real news. 
“Haven't we heard enough from Tom Har- 
kin?” Ingraham said. Some might say the 
same about her. But pundits, not politi- 
cians, get their own shows. —With reporting by 
Elizabeth Rudulph/New York 
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Why I’m Still Angry 


Forgive? Forget about it! After Clinton's show of contempt, I still want to shake him 


AS AN EPIGRAPH TO THE GREAT GATSBY, F. 
Scott Fitzgerald used an oddly charming 
snatch of verse: 
Then wear the gold hat, if that will 
move her; 


If you can bounce high, bounce for her | 


too, 

Till she cry “Lover, gold-hatted, high- 
bouncing lover, 

I must have you!” 


Behold Bill Clinton: still wearing the 
gold hat, still bouncing high. What do we 
say about the lover now that he’s in midair 
again, performing his gaudy twirls and 
flips? What do we say to ourselves as we 
watch? What do we do with the 
emotional residue of this busi- 
ness? The great 65%—Clinton’s 
invincible bodyguard—are they 
happy? Relieved? Or merely ex- 
hausted? What do the rest of us do” J 
with our anger? hd 

I find that I feel an cat 
unwholesome fury. I 
to talk myself down 
from it by, 
thinking, 9% 
good 
thoughts 
about Clin- 
ton—his com= 
plexity, his political 
gifts, his good heart, as 
I used to believe. It /@ 
cannot be good for 
my own heart to 
harbor these tox 
ins—frustrationy) 
a sense of out- 
raged justice, 
contempt. 


~ 
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Mine is an outrage uncontaminated by 
ideology. I voted for Clinton in 1992, and 
basically agree with his instinct for the 
commonsense center of American politics. 
I am not a vast right-winger, and I do not 
hate Arkansas. My contempt wells up from 
an irrational, nonpolitical source. It recip- 
rocates something that I sense at Clinton’s 
core—what must be an essential contempt 
for the American people. 

Surely such contempt is validated and 
deepened now when he sees how 
unfailingly his tricksterism gets him 
through—a lechering Bugs Bunny who, at 
the end of this ghastly cartoon, flourishes a 
cigar instead of a carrot. (Henry Hyde, hav- 

ing taken over the Elmer Fudd role 

# _ from Ken Starr, slumps off, looking 
perplexed.) I tell myself to get be- 
yond this miasma—to think of the fu- | 
ture. I will get over it ... but not for a 
while. I try to think about forgive- 
ness but am brought short by the 
knowledge 
that it re- 
qjuires repen- 
stance, and 
7 Clinton is con- 
+ genitally unre- 








. If I stare too long at 
3 that 65% in the polls, I 
feel as if I inhabit 
someone else’s coun- 
try. Liberal Democrats 
felt that way in 1984 
after the Reagan 
landslide. How to 
get over it? Some- 
times rage can be 
appeased by histori- 
cal perspective. 
Maybe not this time. 
Instructed by Toni 
Morrison’s conceit 
that Clinton is “our 
first black President,” I 
compare him to Martin 
Luther King Jr. King plagia- 
rized parts of his doctoral the- 
sis and was a relentless wom- 
anizer. So far, so good. But 
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King was one of the half dozen greatest 
Americans; he worked with the nation’s fa- 
tal realities and died—as he knew he 
would—to change them. I suspect that if 
Clinton ever thought his ideas, such as they 
are, would put him in danger, he would 
drop them and flee at the speed of light. 
Clinton has had his moments, but an awful 
lot of his tenure smacks of a Renaissance 
Weekend's theater of illusion, sleight-of- 
hand performed for an audience that is be- 
ing looked after by someone backstage— 
Alan Greenspan. 

I flee to relief in humor, but it is a bit- 
ter, jeering kind. Clinton will remain a 
laughingstock of e-mail and late-night tele- 
vision unless and until he bombs another 
pharmacy. That will only turn the humor 
darker. I try to recapture my old admira- 
tion for the man. But why do I sense that 
sunny, lucky, lip-biting Bill Clinton, with 
his shoeshine and smile, is not merely a fig- 
ure of occasional dark possibilities but fairly 
sinister in his essence? The root of the trou- 
ble lies in the intuition that at bottom he is 
incapable of thinking about anyone but 
himself. And that he has no honor—none. 

He is not an uncomplicated charac- 
ter, and he has fascinating qualities—a ge- 
nius at political campaigning, for exam- 
ple. (I grapple desperately to recover the 
better side.) But my fury sees only that 
his seducer’s gift of nuanced empathy 
makes him a liar worthy of Oscars (“I 
want you to listen to me, I’m going to say 
this again ...”) and that his every word is 
coated with Vaseline. 

Perhaps I am wrong about all this. 
Maybe when we return to the ordinary 


| business of the country, he will seem less 


sinister. Maybe his real service to America 
lies ahead, and he will save Social Security 
and fashion a redeeming legacy. 

And so we will bump along toward the 
bogus destination called “closure.” The 
two parties will resume their Balkan comi- 
ty; Republicans may even learn not to 
think “liar” every time the President 
speaks, And after my indignation stops 
screaming, perhaps I can learn to be civil 
as well. My fury will burn itself down to 
coals and ashes. But thanks to Bill Clinton, 
something in public life seems changed— 


and something else permanently lost. 
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STAR WARS: 
THE SEQUEL 


Hey, what ever happened to arms control? Well, 
here comes the new Bill Clinton, Star Warrior 











decide in June 2000 whether to deploy the 
system, even though tests on key compo- 
nents—such as the missile interceptor and 
the rocket it will ride on—won’t be com- 
pleted until three years after that. 
Apparently, in a White House with its 
eyes firmly fixed on the 2000 election, the 
idea of co-opting such a Republican hob- 
byhorse, especially one likely to win con- 
gressional approval, was just too delicious. 
America’s weapons manufacturers love the 


By MARK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 





ILL CLINTON HAS REPEATEDLY DAZ-~ 
zled Americans with his 180° 
transformations. But few have 
been as startling as the one that 
emerged largely unheralded 
from the thick bulk of the fiscal 
year 2000 budget: Bill Clinton, 
Star Warrior. 
If memory serves, Clinton came to the 


| sued by an independent panel headed by 


Donald Rumsfeld, Defense Secretary under 
Gerald Ford. It concluded that within five 
years, ICBMs launched by North Korea and 
a few other nations might be able to reach 
US. territory. In August, Pyongyang under- 
scored the danger when it fired a Taepo 
Dong | missile that fell into the Pacific after 
flying over Japan and showed it was nearly 
capable of reaching Alaska or Hawaii. The 
Iranians have tested an intermediate-range 
missile and in several years may have an in- 
tercontinental one. There is no hot line to 
renegade states, the U.S. points out, and 
their leaders may not be completely rational, 
which makes traditional deterrence risky. 
The threat is so grave, Secretary of De- 
fense William Cohen warned last month, 
that the U.S. might have to consider junking 
the ABM treaty if Moscow won't agree to 
changes that would permit a defensive de- 
ployment. Cohen’s suggestion plainly an- 
gered the Russians, and in a late-January vis- 
it, Secretary of State Madeleine Albright did 
her best to calm them. But Foreign Minister 
Igor Ivanov wasn’t appeased. “We believe 
that further cuts in strategic offensive 
weapons,” he said, “can be done only if there 
is a clear vision for preserving and observing 
the ABM treaty.” The Administration’s new 


White House determined to shift U.S. for- 
eign policy from its dependence on weap- 
onry and cold war alliances to the peace- 
era pursuit of civilian technologies and free 
trade. He salted his national-security bu- 
reaucracy with arms-control advocates who 
had been frozen out during 12 years of 
build-"em-up Republican rule. In particu- 
lar, he promised to slash as much as $20 bil- 
lion from Ronald Reagan’s beloved mis- 
sile-defense program, and after he had 
been in office barely 100 days, the Clinton 
Pentagon killed the stripped-down Star 
Wars system, which had been going no- 
where for years. 

Disregard previous orders. It’s back to 
the future after Clinton this month sent 
Congress a military budget proposing to 
pump $6.6 billion into development of a 
national missile-defense shield by 2005. 
Forget that Democrats argued for years 
that such a system would never work. That 
was then. Now it’s the newest item in their 
lengthening list of conservative takeovers. 
Defense hawks have been maddeningly 
one-upped by Clinton’s adoption of a 
snazzy constellation of space-based sen- 
sors and ground-based missiles that would 
stand guard over all 50 states, poised to 
destroy a handful of incoming missiles. 

In time-tested Star Wars prac- 
tice, the President is 
expected to 


~ 


system and its total $11 billion price tag, 
and will lobby strongly for it. But in Rus- 
sia the prospect of another era of costly 
weapons building, similar to the one that 
helped bust the former Soviet Union, is 
driving the leadership wild. Washington's 
planned system could violate the venerable 
1972 Antiballistic Missile Treaty, the 
bedrock on which all subsequent arms- 


plans may undercut any hope of winning 
long-delayed approval in the hostile Russian 
parliament for start 11, the 1993 agreement 
to cut sharply each nation’s nuclear arsenal, 
to just 3,500 long-range nuclear weapons. 
Ratification of real reductions is threat- 
ened, says Alexei Arbatov, a treaty sup- 
porter who is deputy chairman of the 
Duma defense committee, “not by 


























reduction treaties with Moscow rest. And | our reactionary opponents but by our 
Russia still possesses a vast stockpile of | friends and partners in 
IcBMs able to reach the U.S. If Washington | Washington.” 


proceeds with this missile defense, says 
Moscow, it can say goodbye to any cut- 
backs in the bristling but rusting 
Russian arsenal. 

The Administration in- 
sists that its rightward lurch 
isthe only proper response / Ground- 
to a new threat. While the 
public was fixated on 
Monica last summer, 
officials were gravely 
reading a report on the 
potential of a missile 
attack by so-called 
rogue states, is- 
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Brent Scowcroft, George Bush’s Na- 
tional Security Adviser, thinks it’s time for 
imaginative thinking to rejuvenate the 
moribund process of eliminating existing 
missiles and nukes. “We ought to sit down 
with the Russians and say, “The cold war 
is over. Let's look at reducing nuclear 
weapons again, at the ABM treaty, prolifer- 
ation, and let’s work out something togeth- 
er,” he says. “Instead, we've said we want 
to change the aso treaty, which just deep- 
ens their humiliation, because they can’t 
keep up with us.” 

Republicans are cheering that Star 
Wars is back. Their efforts got a boost last 
week when U.S. officials said that China 
has tripled its missile force near Taiwan. 
Beijing is alarmed at U.S.-led discussions 
about building a missile shield in East 
Asia, a system that could one day help pro- 
tect countries such as Japan and South 
Korea. Albright will discuss the buildup 
when she visits China in early March. 

At least one major problem remains. A 
lot of experts don’t believe the missile 
shield will work. Even if it can be made to 
thwart incoming IcBMs, they argue, it will 
be worthless against the low-tech route 
that nukes or biochemical warheads 
would be more likely to take. A renegade 
state could sneak a nuclear bomb into New 
York City in a truck or the hold of a 
freighter, or simply lob a Scud-like missile 
full of lethal germs into Manhattan from 20 
miles offshore, neatly passing underneath 


the shield. Even the Joint Chiefs of Staff 
“worry more about a suitcase bomb going 
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Killing zones: The vast spread of radiation would wipe out 
more than 20 million. Exposure to GOO REMs in 24 hours 


would cause certain death within weeks 


off in one of our cities,” Cohen admits. 
“Very few countries are going to launch an 
1cBM, knowing that they are going to face 
virtual elimination.” 

If Bill Clinton, arms controller, has 
any doubts about his sudden metamor- 
phosis into Nuke Skywalker, he may want 
to recall the last time he made such a bold 
declaration on missile defense. Before his 
1996 re-election, he lambasted a G.o.P. 
proposal to build “a costly missile-defense 
system that could be obsolete tomorrow.” 
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Space-based infrared detector 






He charged that the price tag was too high 
and the threat too murky. “It would violate 
the arms-control agreements that we have 
made, and these agreements make us 
more secure,” he declared. “That is the 
wrong way to defend America.” That may 
still be true, but the President’s amazing 
about-face has fundamentally trumped 
the debate. Star Wars: the Sequel has offi- 
cially opened. —With reporting 
by Andrew Meier/Moscow and Douglas Waller/ 
Washington 








Probably you don't think of anyone at your company as a node either. They're users. People. Individuals. 


Your network should recognize individuals too. And it can, right now, with Novell Directory Servicese (NDS”). 
With NDS software, everyone on your network has a unique profile. 
They can access the network online to get all the necessary business tools even when they're away from the office. With one password, the 
network identifies which files and applications they may use, while restricting access to secure or sensitive documents. 
NDS-enabled applications monitor the system to correct problems like Y2K before they turn into downtime. NDS is 
designed to work on a variety of platforms like NetWaree, NT and UNIX®, because different people and departments have different needs. 
You need a network of people, not nodes. You need a networking specialist. You need Novell. 
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AIM BLUE CHIP FUND A company’s admission into the AIM Blue Chip Fund does not 
come easy. Only those ranked at the top of their industries are welcome. And being 
an industry leader is no guarantee that a company is “blue-chip” enough. 
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AIM Blue Chip Fund 


r vaar 5 Year 10 Yeor out only the best growth and value 
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* includes maximum 5.50% sales charge Average Annual Total Return as of 12-31-98 www. aimfunds.com 


Market bay vow can significantly impact short-term per- earnings or are undervalued among 
formance. Results of an investment made today may dif 
fer substantially from the historical performance shown blue-chip companies 


It is a strategy that seeks performance through discipline. A strategy designed to 


create a fund full of the kind of companies that will make you feel more confident in 


your investments. This is as blue as it gets Invest with DISCIPLINE 
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MUTUAL FUNDS 


Post performance cannot guarantee comparable future results. 

CALL YOUR FINANCIAL CONSULTANT for more complete information about the Fund, including charges and expenses, a Fund prospectus and Investors 
Guide, Performance figures ore historical and reflect reinvested distributions and changes in net-osset value for Class A shores. Investment retum and prinapal value will vary so 
that you may have o gain or loss when you sell shares. Please read the prospectus carefully before you invest or send money. AIM and design is o registered trodemork of AI M 
Management Group Inc. AI M Distributors, Inc. 1999. 
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Norman Pearlstine 


My Dinner with Jiang 


China's leader shares his hopes with Time Inc.'s editor-in-chief 








Y FIRST MEMORIES OF CHINA GO 
back almost 50 years. Sitting in 
front of our 10-in. Philco televi- 
sion, over milk and peanut-butter 
sandwiches, my closest third-grade 
friends and I watched, with fascination 
and terror, the grainy news footage of | 
Chinese soldiers crossing the Yalu River 
into Korea. It was 1950, the year after Mao 
Zedong and the communists had taken 
control of China, exiling General Chiang 
Kai-shek and the Nationalist Party to 
Taiwan. And now they were fighting us. 
That fascination and terror would 
grow in the decade to come as I, and mil- 
lions of other Americans, grew up reading 
Henry Luce’s TIME. It was 
Luce, born in China to Presby- 
terian missionaries, whose 
powerful newsweekly most de- 
monized Mao and, by exten- 
sion, all of what became known 
as Red China. Later, in the 
1970s, I lived in Hong Kong, 
where, peering across the bor- 
der, [had the chance to observe 
Mao’s last days, when the no- 
torious Gang of Four reduced 
China to chaos and near anar- 
chy. I thought then that Luce 
was probably right. China was a 
country that couldn't be trust- 
ed, as an ally or as a competitor, 
and the diplomats who thought 
otherwise, preferring what we 
now call “constructive engagement” to 
containment, were making a mistake. 
Those thoughts and emotions came 
rushing back earlier this month after I 
flew to Beijing for a remarkable three- 
hour dinner with Jiang Zemin, China's 
President and General Secretary of the 
Communist Party. Driving into the 
Diaoyutai State Guest House, where 
Henry Kissinger’s secret meetings paved 
the way for Richard Nixon’s trip to Chi- 
na in 1972, I realized how much China 
and its leadership had changed and how 
much America had not—how often we 
still see China through Luce’s eyes. 
China has done much to liberalize its 
economy and its society in the years since 
I lived in Hong Kong. While the garishly 
lit skyscrapers of Beijing and Shanghai 
may mask continuing poverty, China has 
begun to cast off the worst vestiges of com- 


munism. On the international front, Bei- 
jing has sometimes been helpful, trying to 
cool tensions between India and Pakistan, 
keeping North Korean military ambitions 
in check and usually abstaining (rather 
than voting no) on U.N. ballots to use force 
in the Persian Gulf and the Balkans. 
Nonetheless, when Americans think 
of China these days, the themes are often 
bleak: its crackdowns on dissidents, its 
harsh and sometimes coercive enforce- 
mentof the one-child policy, its continued 
military posturing against Taiwan, its al- 
leged snooping for information about 
high tech for its military and its efforts to 
influence U.S. elections with illegal cam- 


paign contributions. When Bill Clinton 
first ran for President, he repeatedly 
called George Bush soft on China. Now, 
of course, it is the Republicans who say 
that about Clinton. The danger in this 
moralistic condemnation of China is that 
we hurt ourselves while missing the op- 
portunity to help China solve its problems. 

My dinner with President Jiang be- 
gan in a large, formal sitting area with 
obligatory tea and a brief photo op for the 
Chinese press. A few minutes later, we 
adjourned to a more private dining area, 
where, at his urging, we removed our 
jackets so we could better enjoy a nine- 
course dinner (including shark's fin soup, 
“Assorted Foods in Hot Pot,” coconut 
juice and “Bird’s Nest”) and more serious 
drink. Jiang is warm and witty, and he has 
a wonderful voice that ranges—both in 
Chinese and in his near fluent English— 
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Pearistine and Jiang covered topics from missiles to magazines 


from low and deep to high pitched and an- 
imated when he gets worked up over an 
idea or a joke. He is a good listener, lean- 
ing back in his chair with a cocked head, 
leaning forward to respond. His eyes were 
full of mirth throughout the evening. 

His lifelong curiosity about the U.S. 
was also in evidence. When discussing 
the equality of mankind, he quoted parts 
of Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. He still 
remembers the English-language text- 
books he used when studying to become 
an engineer. He recalled fondly his 1997 
trip to the New York Stock Exchange, 
where he rang the opening bell. And, 
showing his mastery of my biography, 
he chided me for not bringing 
my wife, author Nancy Friday, 
saying it would have been 
more interesting to discuss her 
subjects—envy, jealousy, rela- 
tionships and sex—than mine— 
economics and geopolitics. 

But beyond the banter, 
Jiang was ready to respond to 
America’s complaints. He 
said he understood the value 
of a free press “so long as the 
media does not distort the 
facts.” While professing close 
relations with President Clin- 
ton, he expressed frustration 
with the squabbling over Chi- 
na policy that divides much of 
Washington. He complained 
that America wants to sell China prod- 
ucts it doesn’t need while restricting 
sales of some things it wants to buy. “If 
you sell us high-technology products, 
we will pay you royalties,” he said, but 
warned that if we refuse to sell such 
products to China, it will buy them 
elsewhere or build them itself. “The 
Chinese are very smart. On our own, 
we developed the hydrogen and atom 
bombs. If you refuse to sell us satellites 
and other new high-tech products, we 
may be able to develop them by our- 
selves. And then we won't have to pur- 
chase yours.” 

Jiang’s real focus, however, is not on 
these issues. It is on the domestic econo- 
my. He, Premier Zhu Rongji and the 
leadership around them are worried that 
without continued high growth, China 
might revert to the chaos he witnessed 
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during the Cultural Revolution. “It’s 
the economy, stupid!” could just as 
easily be Jiang’s mantra as Clinton’s. 
His prescription—which sometimes 
strikes me as too much of a contra- 
diction in terms to work—is for a 
“socialist market economy,” in 
which free markets and free ideas 
are encouraged until things get 
boisterous or too messy. Then cen- 
tral planners step in and there are 
crackdowns on profiteers and dissi- 
dents until things settle down. 

If China gets the economy 
right, Jiang believes, everything 
else will work out. America, he im- 
plies, would see a society it can 
embrace. But he acknowledges 
that China’s problems are huge. 
Unemployment in the cities is at | 
record levels and is getting worse. 
Many of the people who do work | 
are employed in inefficient state- 
owned enterprises, which Jiang 

and Zhu have vowed to phase out. 

| Jiang realizes that the phase-out 
has to be handled carefully, since 
there is no national unemploy- 
ment insurance or pension system 
and no money to fund such pro- 
grams. Already there has been un- 
rest, as worried farmers and work- 
ers struggle with the new order. 

Chinese planners say they 
need annual growth of 8% to make 
progress on their problems, and 
they acknowledge that growth fell 
below that level last year. Though 
there is pressure on China to deval- 
ue its currency—a cheaper renmin- 
bi would help revitalize exports— 
Jiang insisted that “the currency 
will stay stable. At the moment I 
can still feel confident about this.” 

While recognizing how much 
China still needs to accomplish, 
Jiang, 72, is beginning to think 
about his legacy and about the 
leaders who will follow him. In the 
two decades since the socialist 
market economy was introduced, 
“we have embarked on a new era,” 
he said. “Deng Xiaoping taught us 
that China needs to open its doors 
and establish economic links with 
the capitalist, developed world.” 

China may notalways operate in 
ways that please us, and a three-hour 
dinner, no matter how candid the 
conversation, will never answer all 
one’s questions. But it is important 
that we come to view China as more 
ally than enemy. The stronger China 
becomes economically, the better it 
will be for both our countries. a 
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STILL ON DUTY: 6,700 U.S. soldiers patrol Bosnia to enforce the Dayton peace accord 


a a 
Operation Quagmire? 
If the talks fail, NATO bombs. If the talks succeed, 
4,000 U.S. troops go to Kosovo. Such is progress 


HE PENTAGON HAS ALREADY GIVEN IT A 

name—Operation Joint Guardian. It 

would probably begin by sending in 

the Marines. More than 2,000 leather- 
necks now on ships floating in the Mediter- 
ranean would be the first wave to chopper 
into Kosovo. They'd be part of a 4,000-strong 
U.S. presence in a NATO peacekeeping force 
of 28,000. Red lines are even being drawn on 
maps. American G.I.s would 
control a sector of Kosovo. 
British, French, German and 
Italian forces would carve up 
other sectors. But no NATO sol- 
diers will set foot in the 
province if the Serbs and ethnic 
Albanians there don’t agree to 
end a yearlong war that has left 
more than 1,500 dead and 
250,000 homeless. And so far, 
that’s a big if. 

Negotiators for the two 
sides have been locked up in a 14th century 
castle in Rambouillet, southwest of Paris, 
under orders from European foreign minis- 
ters to come up with an autonomy agree- 
ment in two weeks for the province’s 2 mil- 
lion people, 90% of whom are ethnic 
Albanians. But after a week of bluster and 
posturing, almost nothing has been decided. 
The Serbs refused even to talk about the text 
of a possible agreement, engaging instead in 
a series of diplomatic maneuvers that did 
nothing but kill time. About the only thing 
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the two delegations could agree on was that 
they were tired of the castle and wanted to 
sneak out to Paris for some shopping. 

U.S. and European diplomats broker- 
ing the talks believe they can negotiate a 
temporary autonomy that gives ethnic Al- 
banians control over most governmental 
functions in the province. The biggest hur- 
dle is persuading Serbian leader Slobodan 
Milosevic to withdraw all his 
special police from _ the 
province and let NaTo soldiers 
keep order there for three 
years while Kosovo’s final sta- 
tus is negotiated. 

Although the Pentagon 
generals have a name for the 
troops’ deployment, they don’t 
have a lot of enthusiasm for 
the mission, which could be a 
quagmire. The 6,700 U.S. sol- 
diers still on peacekeeping duty 
in Bosnia have so far been almost casualty 
free because their job has been to separate 
two identifiable armies. But in Kosovo 
“there will be a lot more free-lancers,” as a 
defense official puts it. Rogue guerrillas from 
the Kosovo Liberation Army and undercov- 
er Serb security agents may try to sabotage 
the accord by targeting U.S. troops. Kosovo 
may yet see peace, but the Marines may pay 
a price for keeping it. —By Douglas Waller. 
With reporting by Bruce Crumley/Paris and Mark 
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By KARL TARO GREENFELD 


MUSIC MOGUL SHOULD LOVE 
this picture: frat boys and their 
dates at the University of North 
Dakota dancing on a beer-slick 
living-room floor to music blar- 
ing over a p.a. system. They are, 
after all, the music business's 


target demographic—18-to-24-year-olds in 
touch with the trends, loving the latest 
tunes. Yet this archetypal collegiate party- 
scape has turned into a music-biz night- 
mare. That’s because no one is paying for 
the music. 

Jason Zotaley, a 19-year-old pledge, 
downloaded the dance jams for free over 
the Internet. Zotaley estimates he has 
1,300 songs on his computer, ev- 
erything from classics by Van 
Morrison to the latest by the 
Beastie Boys. And he has never 
paid for a single song. “I don’t 
know how legal that is,” he says 
with a shrug, but free songs sure 
are “a good investment.” His rap, 
techno and swing titles go direct- 
ly from a laptop to the house’s 
deejay booth. These digital music 
files have replaced compact discs 
entirely when it’s time for the fra- 
ternity house to get jiggy. 

Millions of teens and twenty- 
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wuHo: College 
students and 
some musicians 


THE GOAL: Free 
music from the 
control of the 
music biz, using 
players like MP3 
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Record companies, hearing disaster, are desperate to} 


somethings like Zotaley have joined the 
digital revolution, downloading music from 
the Net and skipping that trip to Tower 
Records, thereby saving the $16.99 they 
would have spent on a CD. On college 
campuses that offer students fast 
T-1 connections to the Inter- 
net, up to 75% of students 
are music pirates. 
This is a sour note for 
the $12 billion-a-year 
music industry, which 
is belatedly taking a 
long, painful look at its 
endangered business 
model. The industry is 
losing millions in 
revenue to the digi- 
tal pirates, who use 
a readily available 





(and free, of course) software program 
called MP3 (Mpeg! Layer 3) to receive and 
send music over the Internet. The pirated 
tunes have sound quality comparable to 
that of CDs, and can even be channeled 
through conventional stereo systems. 
“The Internet has made music so vulner- 
able,” says Record Industry Association 
of America (RIAA) general counsel Cary 
Sherman, “[that] if it were left to go un- 
checked, you would eventually reach a 
point where the pirate market would sup- 
plant the real market.” 

One problem is that many of the techno- 
savvy fans lifting tunes online are unaware 
that what they are doing is illegal. Or they 
simply don’t care. They grew up ripping off 
the latest Microsoft software; why should 
the music industry’s software be any dif- 
ferent? “We are violating laws,” admits 
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eep their wares from being pirated off the Internet 


Lukas Hauser, a 22-year-old Web designer | hacker friend who told me I'd never have to 
who hosted pirate MP3 servers while an | buy a CD again.” 
undergraduate at Brown University, “but Critics say the RIAA and the major la- 
the laws are painfully obsolete.” bels are intentionally dragging their heels 
Perhaps painfully inconvenient might | rather than facing the ver- 
be a better way of putting it. Experts point | tiginous digital future. Until 
out that without intellectual property laws, | last week, the RIAA response 
musicians won't get paid for their work. | consisted of hounding sites 
And stealing someone's intellectual proper- | that offered pirated songs and 
ty is no different from stealing his bicycle, | sending “informative” letters 
right? “People just view intellectual prop- | to university administrators. 
erty differently,” says Dan Lavin, research | So far, three college students 
director for IV Associates, an entertainment- | have been expelled and oth- 
industry consulting firm. “Morality is what | ers suspended over the issue. 
the community consensus decides is mo- | The RIAA has also sued, un- 
rality. And they're a tribe of cannibals out | successfully, hardware mak- 
there.” A typical consumer is American | erslike Diamond Multimedia, 
University freshman Jaymin Patel. “I've | whose stylish portable Rio 
had MP3s for about two years now,” he | PMP300 player holds up 
says. “I first learned about them from a | to an hour of MP3 mu- 


















| sic. “They just look like a bunch of lawyers 
trying to hold on to age-old or outdated 
business practices,” says Mark Hardy, senior 
analyst at Forrester Research. 

The industry's sales approach could 
use an update too: no standard, digitally 
secure format exists to make legal online 

| transactions a convenient if costlier alter- 
native to MP3. Dozens of formats—includ- 
ing Liquid Audio and AT&T’s a2b—are 
jockeying in the digital marketplace. “No 
one wants the consumer to have five dif- 
ferent players on the desktop,” says Dick 
Wingate, vice president of Liquid Audio. 

Seeking a solution, the industry last 
week announced the Madison Project, a 
consortium of IBM and the major record 
labels (including Warner Music Group, 

which is owned by Time’s parent 
company) that will be 
testing a method for se- 
cure transfer of music 
files online. Says Rick 
Selvage, a general man- 
ager at IBM. “We think 
this is the ultimate end-to- 
end solution.” 

But the futuristic-sound- 
ing Madison Project—rely- 
ing as it does on the wide- 
spread availability of broad- 
band-cable-TV modems that 
have larger capacities than reg- 
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ular phone lines—is a few years from be- 
coming anything like a household reality. 
And the plan still requires consumers to 
imprint their own CDs at home—just an- 
other way of selling CDs, carp the critics. 
“No matter what they say, they are all fo- 
cused on preserving the $16.99 CD price,” 
says Michael Robertson, CEO of mp3.com, 
whose site is a major gateway for pirating, 
although it also offers legitimately “free” 
music. 

Indeed, it is unlikely that any moves by 
the RIAA or its Secure Digital Music Initia- 
tive, a consortium of technology firms and 
music companies, will be able to stem the 
growth of MP3, because it is the one format 
that is already out there and widely popu- 
lar. “You can’t clean the Web up,” says 
Mark Mooradian, senior analyst of Jupiter 
Communications. “MP3 is here to stay. 
The music industry is already too late.” 

MP3 advocates point out that the 
open-source nature of the format makes it 
a cheap alternative for performers looking 
to bypass the major-label system. To them 
it represents not the pirating of music but 
the democratization of it. And despite the 
RIAA's alarm, there’s nothing inherently il- 
legal about MP3, only about the way it’s 
used to break copyright law. 

Yet MP3’s outlaw flavor may actually 
be part of its appeal. “MP3’s got kind of a 
cool, countercultural image,” says Justin 
Frankel, 20, the developer of Winamp, a 
popular MP3 player that has been down- 


loaded more than 10 million times. “It’s al- | 


ways going to be what's used by pirates and 
what’s used legitimately, because it’s not 
really designed for copyright controlling.” 

That means the music industry’s prob- 
lems are just beginning. Or, as rapper 
Chuck D of Public Enemy posted on his 
website, “The execs, lawyers and accoun- 
tants ... are now running scared from the 
technology that evens out the creative field 
and makes artists harder to pimp.” 

If there’s a bright side for the 
industry, it’s that millions of young 
music fans are already in the habit 
of getting their music online. And 
certainly online sales will consti- 
tute a huge percentage of the rec- 
ord business of the future—as much 
as $4 billion a year by 2002, ac- , 
cording to Forrester Research. 
But for the industry, the trick 
now is to convert everyone 
to “pay to play” mode, and 
in the process wrestle this 
funky, free distribution sys- 
tem back from the kids who 
created it. —With reporting 
by Michael Krantz/San Francisco, 
Mark Shuman/Chicago and David 
Thigpen/New York 
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Music Without Labels 


HEN SINGER-SONGWRITER JONATHA BROOKE 

was released from her contract with MCA 

last year, she didn’t fret—she went online. Her 

engaging new CD, Jonatha Brooke Live, is avail- 
able for mail-order purchase exclusively at Brooke’s website 
(www.jonathabrooke.com), which also features audio clips of her work. On 
Feb. 5, when the electronica group Underworld offered a free, full-length 
MP3 file of a track from its forthcoming CD, its Web page received 400,000 
hits in one day—an impressive showing for an only modestly famous musical 
act. And last year the Artist Formerly Known as Prince, who went through an 
acrimonious divorce from Warner Bros. Records, released a brilliant, ambi- 
tious five-CD boxed set titled Crystal Ball and peddled it on his website (for 
delivery by mail, like Brooke’s CD). According to his spokesperson, the set sold 
250,000 copies online (at $50 apiece), and the Artist says 1998 was his “most 
profitable year.” 

The Internet is changing the way musicians sell their work and, in doing so, 
broadening the range of music that consumers get to hear. Says Al Teller, for- 
mer CEO of MCA Music Group who now heads Atomic Pop, anew company that 
will sell downloadable music on the Web: “What the Web offers is an opportu- 
nity for the artist to go directly to the consumer.” Musicians and entrepreneurs 
are exploring new ways of putting the technology to use. DJ Spooky recently fea- 
tured his music on a deejay website that encouraged users to remix his work and 
e-mail the new creations to others; he’s now putting the finishing touches on his 
own site. The California-based company Liquid Audio offers free downloads of 
songs by groups like Hole that self-destruct after a few days, teasing listeners to 
buy the whole CD. In the physical world, because of promotion and production 
costs, musicians release songs in bunches, and fans often have to wait years be- 
tween CDs. Online, a number of acts, including rockers Todd Rundgren, hip- 
hop stars Beastie Boys and the hard-rock band Creed, have been making new 
material available on their websites one song at a time. Creed’s offering of a 
downloadable acoustic version of its song My Own Prison is free; the band’s com- 
pensation comes in the form of publicity and increased fan loyalty. 

John Perry Barlow, a former lyricist for the Grateful Dead and co-founder 
of the Electronic Frontier Foundation, says the music industry is entering a new 
era. He sees the 20th century as a time when music was stuffed into contain- 
ers—LPs, eight-track tapes, CDs. Now that musicians 
can reach fans directly, there’s no need for “con- 
tainer makers,” i.e., record labels. “Record com- 

panies are in a death struggle with the Web,” says 
Barlow. “They're using techniques that have been 





























up education and enforcement and try- 

ing to use the law to preserve some- 
thing that is no longer supported by 
public practice.” 

Barlow argues that the copying and 
sharing of songs on the Web will be a 
_, boon to musicians. He cites the fact 
_ that the Grateful Dead used to allow 

fans to tape its live shows and became 
_._ one of the most popular acts in rock. 
But Brooke has this worry: “There's 
_. adanger to making things so acces- 
_, sible that you devalue your own 

\ work.” The challenge for musi- 
cians will be to stay both Web 

friendly and in control of their 
music, —By Christopher John Farley 
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This is the year you can do it—put smoking behind you. 
With a totally different way to quit: ZYBAN. Prescription 
medicine that helps reduce your urge to smoke and makes 
quitting bearable. ZYBAN is different than the patch or the 
gum. It’s a pill. It’s nicotine free. You take it twice a day for 
7 to 12 weeks as directed. As part of a comprehensive program 
from your doctor, ZYBAN can help you quit smoking. 

Even longtime smokers have been able to quit with 
ZYBAN. Ask your doctor whether ZYBAN is right for you. It 
doesn’t matter how many times you've tried to quit before— 
this time can be different. 

WHAT YOU NEED TO KNOW ABOUT ZYBAN 

The most common side effects with ZYBAN include dry 
mouth and difficulty sleeping. Although uncommon, 
there is a risk of seizure associated with ZYBAN. (See 
“Important Warning” section in Information for the 


BREAK FREE FROM NICOTINE. BREAK FREE FROM SMOKING. 


Please consult Information for the Patient on the following page. 


Be nicotine free in 1999. * 
ZYBAN can help. 


Patient on following page.) So it is important to talk to 
your healthcare professional to see whether ZYBAN is right 
for you. You should not take ZYBAN if you have a seizure 
disorder; are already taking WELLBUTRIN®, WELLBUTRIN 
SR®, or any other medicines that contain bupropion HCl; 
have or have had an eating disorder; or are currently 
taking or have recently taken a monoamine oxidase (MAO) 
inhibitor. It is important to let your healthcare 
professional know about any other prescription or over- 
the-counter medications you are taking. ZYBAN is not 
recommended for women who are pregnant or breast-feeding. 


SEE YOUR HEALTHCARE PROFESSIONAL ABOUT ZYBAN 
For more information, visit our web site at www.zyban.com 
or call 1-800-421-7026. 


NICOTINE-FREE 















Information for the Patient 
ZYBAN*® (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained-Release Tablets 


Please read this information before you start taking ZYBAN. 
Also read this leaflet each time you renew your prescription, in case 
anything has changed. This information is not intended to take the 
place of discussions between you and your doctor. You and your 
doctor should discuss ZYBAN as part of your plan to stop smoking. 
Your doctor has prescribed ZYBAN for your use only. Do not let 
anyone else use your ZYBAN. 


IMPORTANT WARNING: 


There is a chance that approximately 1 out of every 1000 people 
taking bupropion hydrochloride, the active ingredient in ZYBAN, will 
have a seizure. The chance of this happening increases if you: 

* have a seizure disorder (for example, epilepsy); 

* have or have had an eating disorder (for example, bulimia or 
anorexia nervosa); 

take more than the recommended amount of ZYBAN; or 

take other medicines with the same active ingredient that is in 
ZYBAN, such as WELLBUTRIN® (bupropion hydrochloride) 
Tablets and WELLBUTRIN SR® (bupropion hydrochloride) 
Sustained-Release Tablets. (Both of these medicines are used to 
treat depression.) 

You can reduce the chance of experiencing a seizure by following 
your doctor's directions on how to take ZYBAN. You should also 
discuss with your doctor whether ZYBAN is right for you. 


1. What is ZYBAN? 


ZYBAN is a prescription medicine to help people quit smoking. 
Studies have shown that more than one third of people quit smoking 
for at least 1 month while taking ZYBAN and participating in a patient 
support program. For many patients, ZYBAN reduces withdrawal 
symptoms and the urge to smoke. ZYBAN should be used with a 
patient support program. It is important to participate in the 
behavioral program, counseling, or other support program your 
health care professional recommends. 


2. Who should not take ZYBAN? 


You should not take ZYBAN if you: 

+ have a seizure disorder (for example, epilepsy). 

* are already taking WELLBUTRIN, WELLBUTRIN SR, or any other 
medicines that contain bupropion hydrochloride. 

+ have or have had an eating disorder (for example, bulimia or 
anorexia nervosa). 

* are currently taking or have recently taken a monoamine oxidase 
inhibitor (MAOI). 

* are allergic to bupropion. 


3. Are there special concerns for women? 


ZYBAN is not recommended for women who are pregnant 
or breast-feeding. Women should notify their doctor if they become 
pregnant or intend to become pregnant while taking ZYBAN. 


4. How should | take ZYBAN? 


* You should take ZYBAN as directed by your doctor. The usual 
recommended dosing is to take one 150-mg tablet in the morning 
for the first 3 days. On the fourth day, begin taking one 150-mg 
tablet in the morning and one 150-mg tablet in the early evening. 
Doses should be taken at least 8 hours apart. 

+ Never take an “extra” dose of ZYBAN. If you forget to take 
a dose, do not take an extra tablet to “catch up" for the dose you 
forgot. Wait and take your next tablet at the regular time. Do not 
take more tablets than your doctor prescribed. This is important so 
you do not increase your chance of having a seizure. 

* It is important to swallow ZYBAN Tablets whole. Do not chew, 
divide, or crush tablets. 


5. How long should | take ZYBAN? 

Most people should take ZYBAN for 7 to 12 weeks. Follow your 
doctor's instructions. 

6. When should | stop smoking? 

It takes about 1 week for ZYBAN to reach the right levels in 
your body to be effective. So, to maximize your chance of quitting, 
you should not stop smoking until you have been taking ZYBAN for 
1 week. You should set a date to stop smoking during the second 
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week you're taking ZYBAN® (bupropion hydrochloride) Sustained- 
Release Tablets. 


7. Can | smoke while taking ZYBAN? 


It is not physically dangerous to smoke and use ZYBAN at the 
same time. However, continuing to smoke after the date you set to 
stop smoking will seriously reduce your chance of breaking your 
smoking habit. 


8. Can ZYBAN be used at the same time as nicotine patches? 


Yes, ZYBAN and nicotine patches can be used at the same time 
but should only be used together under the supervision of your 
doctor. Using ZYBAN and nicotine patches together may raise your 
blood pressure. Your doctor will probably want to check your blood 
pressure regularly to make sure that it stays within acceptable levels. 

DO NOT SMOKE AT ANY TIME if you are using a nicotine patch or 
any other nicotine product along with ZYBAN. It is possible to get too 
much nicotine and have serious side effects. 


9. What are possible side effects of ZYBAN? 


Like all medicines, ZYBAN may cause side effects. 

* The most common side effects include dry mouth and difficulty 
sleeping. These side effects are generally mild and often 
disappear after a few weeks. If you have difficulty sleeping, avoid 
taking your medicine too close to bedtime. 

+ The most common side effects that caused people to stop taking 
ZYBAN during clinical studies were shakiness and skin rash. 

+ Contact your doctor or health care professional if you have a rash 
or other troublesome side effects. 

* Use caution before driving a car or operating complex, hazardous 
machinery until you know if ZYBAN affects your ability to perform 
these tasks. 


10. Can | drink alcohol while | am taking ZYBAN? 

It is best to not drink alcohol at all or to drink very little while taking 
ZYBAN. If you drink a lot of alcohol and suddenly stop, you may 
increase your chance of having a seizure. Therefore, it is important to 
discuss your use of alcohol with your doctor before you begin taking 
ZYBAN. 


11. Will ZYBAN affect other medicines | am taking? 

ZYBAN may affect other medicines you're taking. It is important not to 
take medicines that may increase the chance for you to have a seizure. 
Therefore, you should make sure that your doctor knows about all medi- 
cines—prescription or over-the-counter—you are taking or plan to take. 


12. Do ZYBAN Tablets have a characteristic odor? 


ZYBAN Tablets may have a characteristic odor. If present, this 
odor is normal. 


13. How should | store ZYBAN? 

+ Store ZYBAN at room temperature, out of direct sunlight. 
* Keep ZYBAN in a tightly closed container. 

+ Keep ZYBAN out of the reach of children. 


This summary provides important information about ZYBAN. 
This summary cannot replace the more detailed information that you 
need from your doctor. If you have any questions or concerns about 
either ZYBAN or smoking cessation, talk to your doctor or other 
health care professional. 
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Motor City Air 


Newcomer Pro Air thrives as Northwest stumbles. 
Are discount airlines ripe for a comeback? 


By NICHOLE CHRISTIAN DETROIT 





OST MEN HAVE IT: THE FANTASY OF 

one day sitting behind the wheel of 

an expensive sports car or climbing 

into the cockpit of a jet. Many out- 
grow the urge, but Kevin Stamper went out 
and bought a brand-new Boeing 737 and 
then, for the fun of it, launched Pro Air, his 
very own little airline. 

And Pro Air is turning out to be a lot 
more than a grown man’s toy. For every 
stumble that giant Northwest has made at 
its fortress hub at Detroit’s Metropolitan 
Airport, two-year-old Pro Air has been 
there waiting to gobble up another dissat- 
isfied customer. This year Pro Air, which 
now has four 737s, could quadruple its rev- 
enue passenger-miles, the industry’s stan- 
dard volume measure, to 600 million 
miles, from 150 million in 1998. Ona recent 
morning, Stamper gushed like a new father 
as he watched dozens of passengers milling 
about Pro Air's hub, the motley but closer- 
to-downtown Detroit City Airport. 

These days, the airport is filled with De- 
troiters who are defecting to Pro Air be- 
cause of walk-up fares that are as much as 
85% cheaper than Northwest’s. For in- 
stance, an unreserved seat to Indianapolis, 
Ind., cost $578 round trip before Pro Air 
came to town with its deal of $138. North- 
west was forced to match. Also aiding Pro 
Air’s cause are hassle-free fares—no ad- 
vance booking or Saturday-night stays re- 
quired—to New York City; Philadelphia; 
Chicago; Baltimore, Md.; Orlando, Fla; At- 





| frustrated-travelers’ revolt 


lanta; and Indianapolis. “We're on the edge 
of a revolution out here,” boasts Stamper, 
50, a former aviation lawyer. “All over the 
country, people are fed up with getting on 
planes and finding out that the person next 
to them paid one-tenth of what they paid.” 

Indeed, last week was full of flying fer- 
ment. At American Airlines, pilots and 
management resumed their long- 
running hatefest, with the former 
staging a sick-out that stranded hun- 
dreds of thousands of passengers. In 
Washington, complaints about airline 
service—crowding, high prices, late 
flights—are stacking up so fast that 
Democratic Senator Ron Wyden 
of Oregon and Republican Sena- 
tor John McCain of Arizona intro- 
duced legislation for a passenger 
bill of rights. 

Pro Air may be the first of a 
new wave of discount airlines 
essentially created by the 
megacarriers, which have 
jacked up business fares 
35% in the past three years. 
Such increases explain why Pro 
Air was able to sign corporate ti- 
tans DaimlerChrysler and Gen- 
eral Motors to five-year deals, 
providing unlimited flights at a 
flat rate. Waiting to take wing are 
20 new airline companies that 
are applying to the Federal Avia- 


AIR HEIR: Founder Stamper, son 
of a Boeing exec, is tapping into a 
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tion Administration and the Department of 
Transportation for certification. 

Certainly, discount airlines have taken 
to the skies before, only to be blown away 
like so many ducks by the megacarriers, 
which quickly matched their fares and 
added seats on competing routes. Yet the 
megacarriers are severely testing customer 
loyalty. Northwest, which controls about 
62% of the passenger traffic out of Detroit, 
has a monopoly on local resentment due to 
high fares, a pilots’ strike this summer and, 
most recently, January's snowstorm fiasco, 
in which, because of overcrowded gates, 
thousands of arriving travelers were 
trapped on the runway for up to eight 
hours without food or working toilets. 

Despite Pro Air’s quick start, launching 
a discount airline is still a crapshoot. Since 
ValuJet Flight 592 plunged into the Ever- 
glades in 1996, consumers have equated 
low price with low quality. That’s one rea- 
son Stamper bought new jets rather than 
going the cheaper route of purchasing old- 
er planes. But even new jets are vulnerable 
to fierce battles that the megacarriers can 
wage to stave off pesky start-ups. “Pro Air 
can take the approach of David and make 
us Goliath if they'd like,” notes Marta 
Laughlin, a Northwest spokeswoman. “But 
the reality is, we're going to compete 
against them the same way we compete 
against the Deltas of the world.” 

Stamper relishes such tough talk. At 19, 
he was already a pilot. By his mid-20s, he 

was sharp enough to hold his own in 
dinner-table debates with his 

father, then a Boeing vice 
chairman. A day in the 
Stamper household might 
bring aviation honchos to 
the dinner table or even 
an irate call or two from 
powerful customers like 
Aristotle Onassis, Stam- 
per says his seven-day, 
126-hour workweeks will 
soon contribute to Pro Air’s first 
quarterly profit and push the 
company further in its three-year 
plan to expand its fleet of 737s to 
nearly two dozen. Another of 
Stamper’s ambitions: offer local in- 
vestors a chance to own a $30 mil- 
lion stake in his scrappy start-up. 
He will need the money. 
Northwest is likely to sharpen both 
its image and its pricing. “It’s one 
thing to offer low prices in a city 
where prices are already unusually 
high,” he says. “But we have to show 
passengers that we're 10%, 20% bet- 
ter in everything we do.” Given the 
current mood of the flying public, 
that shouldn't be too difficult. 
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Should adopted 
children have 
the right to 
uncover their 


birth parents? 


/ 


More states are 
trying to open 
the records 


Tracking Down Mom 


By JOHN CLOUD PORTLAND 


INDY IS SHAKING WITH FEAR. SHE 

tugs at her gold necklace, shifts in her 

seat, slams down cup after cup of 

black coffee. She gets this way when 
she has to tell a stranger why she can’t sleep 
at night, why she and her husband have 
been fighting, why she can’t choke down 
even half her meal when she goes to a nice 
restaurant. Two decades ago, when Cindy 
(a pseudonym) was in college, a man beat 
and raped her. Devastated and uncertain, 
she had the baby but surrendered the girl 
for adoption. 

Last summer, after soul-searching, 
Cindy decided to find out what had be- 
come of her child. She gave the state where 
the girl was born permission to contact her 
if the daughter asked her whereabouts. 
The daughter already had, and the two be- 
gan exchanging letters through the adop- 
tion agency. But Cindy held back her iden- 
tity and location. 


A wise move, she now says. After | 


Cindy told her daughter about the rape, 
the young woman wrote, in her swirly cur- 
sive, an oddly jovial response, “Hi, how’s 
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everything going?” She said she was glad to 
learn “about my father’s situation”—the 
only reference to the rape—and wanted to 
know how to find him. Cindy was horri- 
fied. Her daughter obviously hadn't 
grasped her pain, the nightmares—her 
whole life. The daughter, with the help of 
her adoptive mother, persisted in trying to 
find her father, a man Cindy had helped 
send to prison. Fearing he might find her 
and harm her again, Cindy terminated 
contact. 

Cindy now lives in Oregon, where vot- 
ers last fall approved a two-sentence ini- 
tiative called Measure 58. If it goes into 
effect, it will radically change traditional 
adoption law by allowing 












IN THE SHADOWS Cindy (not 
her real name) has cut off 
contact with a child of rape 


adoptees the unfettered 
right to see their birth cer- 
tificate when they turn 21. 
Today those papers are 
sealed. But since the biolog- 
cal mother’s name appears 
on a birth certificate, the 
law would mean adoptees 
like Cindy’s daughter could 
easily find Mom’s real 
name—and perhaps track 
her down. A group of birth 
mothers has sued Oregon, 
arguing that state statutes 
promise them confidentiali- 
ty and that breaking these 
promises would be uncon- 
stitutional. The measure is 
on hold while the suit is 
pending. 

More than an hour south 
of Portland’s suburbs, where 
Cindy has kids in school, 
lives another woman, Mary 
Inselman. Mary is angry 
about adoption law, but for 
another reason entirely. She 
turned 77 in December, and 
has never seen her birth cer- 
tificate. While everyone else 
can see such a document 
without fuss, adoptees must 
petition a court for their 
records, and petitions cost 
money (Inselman is on a fixed income) and, 
more important, dignity. 

Inselman, who says she didn’t learn 
she was adopted until a relative told her 
just six years ago, feels she should be able 
to discover her true background, but she 
has a more urgent reason to seek her 
records, She needs to find out whether any 
of her biological relatives has a kidney that 
would be suitable for her granddaughter, 
who is need of a donor. Inselman has sent 
letters to a local judge explaining all this, 
but the judge has thus far refused to release 
the information, offering a polite recitation 
of the law. Other judges across the U.S. 
routinely overlook the law in such cases. 
Adoptees cite this capriciousness as 
a reason for opening all records. 

Two women, Cindy and Mary; 

two lives in turmoil because of 
adoption laws written in another 
era. Before the late 60s, states 
thought they were doing birth 
mothers a favor by confining 
their identities to dusty regis- 
trars’ books. At the time, only 
“bad” girls got pregnant out of 
wedlock, and they were clois- 
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tered with fake names until they gave 
birth. Today, of course, that attitude seems 
quaintly outmoded. What’s more, we have 
become sensitized to the rights of 
adoptees, who as they grow up want to 
know what everyone else already knows: 
who they are. “We are besieged by 
ghosts,” says Helen Hill, a sculptor, sheep 
farmer and newborn political impresario, 
who wrote Oregon’s Measure 58 in her 
basement and has spent part of her inher- 
itance getting it approved. “We are haunt- 
ed by questions.” 

Several states have tried to devise 
workable new laws to help answer those 
questions without treading on the rights of 
mothers. It’s a tricky legislative game. In 
1996, for instance, Tennessee legislators 
gave adoptees—except those who were the 
product of rape or incest—access to their 
birth certificate while also allowing biolog- 
ical mothers to tell the state they never 
want contact with their kids. As in Oregon, 
birth mothers have sued to overturn that 
law, saying they were promised nothing 
short of lifelong confidentiality (and won- 
dering why, if adoptees can be prevented 
from contacting their mothers, they would 
have any use for the name alone). Just last 
month Delaware lawmakers said the state 
would give adoptees their birth certificate 
unless the birth mother explicitly asked to 
remain anonymous. Yet the moms have 
only 60 days to file such a request, and the 
state isn’t planning to hunt them down to 
ensure that they know they can. 

Predictably, the politics of adoption- 
law change gets very nasty very quickly. 
Conservative advocates of confidentiality 
warn that pregnant women faced with the 
prospect of having their records eventually 
opened will be more likely to choose abor- 
tion over adoption. While most adoption 
groups support some kind of compromise 
plan, the National Council for Adoption, a 
buttoned-up Washington coalition of 
agencies that arrange confidential adop- 
tions, would require that extraordinary 
measures be taken by the state to find, 
counsel and get consent from birth parents 
before adoptees could even learn their 
names-—to say nothing of meeting them. At 
the other extreme is the Internet-based 
Bastard Nation, which wants no exception 
whatsoever to open records and arouses 
activists’ ire on its irreverent bastards.org 
website (“Rush for Our Records!” the site 
proclaims). 

With such delicate positions to navi- 


gate, it’s not surprising that the initiative | 


process, which encourages simplistic laws 
like Oregon’s Measure 58, has not provid- 
ed a solution. It will take more careful leg- 
islation to let adoptees feel whole, even as 
the few Cindys of the nation feel safe. | 














Where There's Smoke ... 


The siege of Big Tobacco and a Brooklyn verdict 
provide a strategy to take aim at gun manufacturers 


By ADAM COHEN 








NTIL LAST WEEK, STEVEN FOX WAS 
just another gun-violence victim with 
a depressingly familiar story. He was a 
high school freshman hanging out ona 
New York City street corner when a friend’s 
pistol went off, sending a bullet into Fox's 
head. What sets Fox apart is that he went on 
to testify—with the bullet still lodged in his 
brain—in a landmark lawsuit against gun- 
makers. Last week a Brooklyn jury handed 
Fox a $500,000 award that has hit the gun 
industry with the force of a 
TEC-9 assault weapon. In a 
decision that could put 
gunmakers in the same 
kind of legal jeopardy as 
Big Tobacco, the jury 
found 15 companies en- 
gaged in “negligent distri- 






obtained guns because 
their distribution practices 
let guns fall into the hands 
of criminals. The suit ex- 
posed a netherworld of 
gun trafficking, including 
the “straw buyers,” who 
resell guns to minors and 
convicted felons, and 
the “iron pipeline” 
of illegal guns that 
flows from states 
with lax gun 
laws, like Geor- 
gia, to states 
with tough 
ones, like 
New York. 

But the 
industry was 
also. declar- 
ing victory. Of 
the 25 gun- 
makers sued, 10 
were cleared. And 








A WARNING SHOT 
Gun companies 
















the jury awarded nothing to six other plain- 
tiffs, all of them relatives of people killed by 
guns. “It’s a defense verdict,” insists Anne 
Kimball, a lawyer for three of the gunmakers. 
“For them to have labored for four years and 
to have no damages in six of the seven cases 
and only $500,000 in the seventh is not a 
plaintiffs’ win.” The defendants have asked 
the trial judge to set aside the verdict. Fail- 
ing that, they say, they'll win on appeal. The 
gun industry insists the jury got it wrong. 
“What we're talking about here are criminal 
acts, illegal sales and murders done with 
guns,” says Kimball. Crimi- 
nals bear the blame, she 
says, not gunmakers. 

How much litigation is 
likely to result from the 
verdict? Chicago, New Or- 
leans, Atlanta and Miami 
have already filed suits 


bution” of guns and ordered ba Paes iene against gunmakers, seeking 
three to pay Fox for his in- im Beretta USA Corp. compensation for medical 
juries. Critics say the suit i Bryco Arms and law-enforcement costs 
will open the floodgates to due to gun violence. And 
similar suits across the U.S. i a aera Philadelphia, Boston and 
The Brooklyn case was & Glock Inc. Los Angeles are considering 
built on an innovative the- @ Phoenix Arms Inc. jumping in. But the gun 
ory. It argued that gun- @ Sigarms Inc. lobby has begun fighting 
makers should pay for @ Taurus International back. Georgia’s legislature 
injuries from _ illegally Manufacturing Inc. passed a bill last week to 


block Atlanta's lawsuit, and 
Louisiana Governor Mike 
Foster is backing a similar 
law to stop New Orleans’. 
But the gun lobby may not 
have the muscle to get such 
laws passed in other states. 
In fact, states may also start 
to sue, as they did against 
the tobacco companies. 
And after the Brooklyn ver- 
dict, individual gun victims have 
more reason than ever to file claims. 
Some legal experts say the case 
could push the industry into a col- 
lective settlement like the tobacco 
industry's. Gunmakers could be 
forced to pay for past harm and al- 
ter their marketing practices to 
win immunity from future suits. It 
would be a major defeat for the in- 
dustry. But if a few more courts fol- 


of gun violence may be going into 
court with all the firepower. a 
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Real Knife, Fake Surgery 


Sham operations—in which the patient is cut open 
and sewed up—are the latest medical controversy 


By DICK THOMPSON WASHINGTON 


EORGE DOESCHNER HAD BEEN SUF- 

fering from Parkinson’s disease for 

12 years when his physician told him 

about an experimental surgery that 
might offer a cure. Researchers at the Uni- 
versity of Colorado were taking cells from 
embryos and putting them in the brains of 
Parkinson’s patients to replace cells killed 
by the disease. The 55-year-old electrician 
applied to be a part of the experiment and 
flew to Denver. He was prepped for sur- 
gery and sedated. A hole was drilled 
through his skull. Then his surgeons sewed 
him up and sent him home—without giving 
him those embryonic cells. 

Surgical error? Medicare fraud? No, a 
deliberate sham. Bizarre as it may seem, 
fake surgeries—otherwise known as 
placebo-controlled surgical trials—are 
entering mainstream medical research. The 
first of these trials wrapped up last week, 
and others are under way. “This is just the 
beginning,” says Warren Olanow, chair of 
neurology at Mount Sinai Hospital. “To- 
morrow if you have a [new] procedure, you 
will have to do a double-blind placebo trial.” 

Double-blind placebo trials, of course, 
are standard procedure for drug develop- 
ers, who know from long experience that 1 
out of 3 test subjects feel better with only a 
sugar pill. Scientists sidestep the placebo 
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effect in drug trials by dividing patients 
into two groups—giving one the real drug 
and the other a fake. 

It turns out that the placebo effect is es- 
pecially powerful in Parkinson’s disease. 
That’s why Curt Freed at the University of 
Colorado and Stanley Fahn at Columbia 
University decided to create a control group 
whose members could be fooled into think- 
ing they were getting the full surgi- 
cal treatment. “When you have ! 
something as major as surgery,” says 





? for his consent that even a 
fake operation could leave 
: him “a vegetable.” 

; “Consent is_ irrele- 
5 vant,” objects Arthur 
- Caplan, director of the 
= bioethics center at the 
* University of Pennsylvania. 
> “When you're dealing with 
2 desperate illness, people 
will consent to anything.” 

That's true, but some 
; research administrators 
have concluded that the 
scientific knowledge that 
may be gained justifies the 
risk. They find reassurance 
in the fact that the dangers 
have been reduced by 
advances in minimally in- 
vasive surgery. But they 
are also feeling pressure 
from HMOs that want proof 
that a new type of surgery works before 
approving it. 

The biggest factor driving these exper- 
iments, however, may be that the easy 
questions—do patients survive or die with 
a new therapy?—have already been an- 
swered. Increasingly, scientists are looking 
for more subtle, and often more subjective 
benefits. Is there less pain? Is it easier to 
walk? These outcomes can be strongly in- 
fluenced by wishful thinking. 

Sorting the real benefits from the fake 
seemed a worthy goal to patient Doesch- 
ner. “I wanted to do something that would 
help everybody who has Parkinson’s,” he 
says. Besides, once the experiment was 
over, he came back for another operation. 
This time he got the real thing. we 
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Fahn, in defense of his experiment, 
“wouldn't it be best to know there 
was some benefit?” 

The National Institutes of 
Health agreed. Indeed, the N1H be- 
lieves so strongly in the value of 
placebo surgeries that it has begun 
rejecting experiments from univer- 
sity researchers that do not employ 
them. Today placebo trials are being 
mounted for a variety of proce- 
dures, from knee surgery to the 
treatment of pain in cancer. 

Critics of these trials—and there 
are many—complain that they violate 
the first principle of medicine: do no 
harm. Surgery, even sham surgery, is 
never risk-free. Doeschner says his 
doctors told him that he might get 
the short end of the double-blind 
stick and warned him before asking 
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BABY WORLDS: 

Birth announcements are 
in order. Last week NASA 
released snapshots of 
what astronomers believe 
are stars in the process of 
giving birth to new planets 
450 light-years from 
Earth. This picture, taken 
edge on, shows a dark 
dust band circling a bright 
young star in the 
constellation Taurus, a 
dust band that may be 
swirling down under its 
own gravitational force to 
create infant worlds not 
unlike our own planet. The 
gestation period? Milli 
and millions of years. 









| Want 
My HDTV! 


Report from the frontiers 
of digital entertainment 


By CHRIS O'MALLEY 


ONG BEFORE HE WAS MY GRANDFATHER, 
Grandpa splurged on an expensive 
piece of new technology called a televi- 
sion because his beloved Detroit Tigers 
made the World Series. My not-so-beloved 
Dolphins didn’t make the Super Bow! this 
year, so I didn’t follow suit and buy a pricey 
high-definition television (HDTV) set. But I 
borrowed one for my Super Bowl party to 
preview my generation’s TV transition. The 
early verdict: a helluva TV, but not much HD. 
One does not tread lightly into HDTV. 
Just handing over the credit card for a TV 
that costs $5,499—the price of my Pana- 
sonic 56-in. projection set—takes some ef- 
fort. A set-top box that can tune in the new 
ligital signals adds an extra $1,499. 
Making room for this monument to 
television is no small matter either. The 
sorner of our living room, which my wife 
had reserved for a baby grand (insert your 
wn marital discord here), was cleared for 
the HDTV's landing, which required three 
men and a truck with a hydraulic lift. 
With the thing in place only three days 
»efore the big game, I went to work trying 
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angiostatin, said last week more than 60% on Lemonick 


to get a high-definition signal. I got none 
No Miami stations have started broadcast- 
ing in HD yet and the cable-TV industry 
hasn’t even settled on a standard. My satel- 
lite dish wasn’t any help, either. DirecTV 
shows one channel of Hptv, but nobody 
sells a decoder that can tune it in. Aaargh! 

Confused? It helps if you’re old enough 
to remember the early days of color TV. 
Buying a color set didn’t instantly colorize 
all your favorite programs. That took years. 
Likewise, there are very few programs be- 
ing broadcast in true HDTV—even in the 26 
cities that already have digital TV. 

As it turned out, my digital dilemma 
was moot. Fox chose not to broadcast the 
game in HDTV after all. Apparently the net- 
work is waiting for a bigger event, like a 
live Mars landing or the final episode 
of The Simpsons. 

Super Sunday 
scored big with my 
friends and neigh- 
bors anyway. Even 
without HDTV, the 
gridiron never looked 
better—thanks to the § 
jumbo screen and a 
hidden upgrade that 
effectively doubles the 
standard analog screen 
resolution. The casual 
consensus: the best TV 
picture they had ever 
seen. 


Films recorded on digital videodiscs 


look even better. Many of the hundreds of 


movies available on Dvp are encoded with 
the boxy TV version on one side and the 
original theatrical wide version on the oth- 
er. So a wide-screen set that’s ready for 
HDTV is also ready for Dvp. A Samsung DvD 
player plugged into my Panasonic HDTV 
splayed the train wreck in The Fugitive 
gloriously across the full wide screen. 

Even DvD pales beside real HDTV, how- 
ever, as I learned when I finally drove to Mi- 
ami last week to see it demonstrated in all its 
vivid, eye-popping detail at an electronics 
store. Too late for the Super Bowl, but, hey, 
there’s always next year. 
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man first marked his presence in the world. 

Announcing his ambition using Flesh and earth. 
Several hundred thousand generations later, 

man’s desire remains steadfast. 

But the tools have gotten better. Smarter. Faster. 

Together they have created businesses that have 


changed the world. 


And in the process, they have left their own mark. 
A poetic circle; computers created by man, 
used by man, changing mankind. 


CA eackaro 


A few million years ago, in a cave lit by dim sunlight, 














_Engineered on a human level. 
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MCODBON OU GH 


r Man Who Wants 
Buildings to Love Kids 


By ROGER ROSENBLATT SAN BRUNO 











HEN ARCHITECTURAL FIRMS BEGAN TO COM- 
pete for the Gap Inc. office complex in San 
Bruno, Calif., William McDonough saw it as a 
sa of ideas rather than for a con- 
tract. “Our idea,” he says, “was that if a bird flew over 
the building, it would not know that anything had 
changed.” If that sounds like pure eco-nut talk (I al- 
most resist noting that McDonough is for the birds), try 
the question he puts to potential clients when he un- 
dertakes any of his architectural projects: “I ask, ‘How 
do we love all children, all species, all time?” 

Upon hearing him say that, one is tempted to go for a pistol, 
but after a day of McDonouglh’s instruction in much more than 
architecture, one sees that his utopianism is grounded in a uni 
fied philosophy that—in demonstrable and practical ways—is 
changing the design of the world. McDonough empathizes with 
birds because he’s a rare one himself, a visionary—half green, half 
pink—who talks like a communist, thinks like a plutocrat and acts 
like an ecologist. Indeed, the three points of his abstractly de- 
signed universe (he is given to drawing incomprehensible dia- 
grams on any available surface) reflect that people who used to 
be impelled to make things by the old impulses of social and eco- 
nomic interests now must add the environment. “But not as an 
ism,” he cautions, not as an extreme. “What we're trying to do is 
balance ecology, equity and economy.” 

The Gap campus, which William McDonough+ Partners com- 
pleted in 1997, is an anomaly of a building that looks more beauti- 
ful in life than it does in photos, and seems to expand its beauty from 
the inside out. The inside is essentially the outside, so when one is 
there, one is also somewhere else. The “facts” of the structure read 
like an essay on “What I Did for the Environment Last Summer”: 
the roofs are planted with native grasses and wildflowers atop 6 in. 
of soil that both fools the birds and serves as a thermal and acousti- 
cal insulator. San Bruno is a stone’s throw from San Francisco's air- 
port, yet planes flying low overhead create barely a buzz. 

The complex’s wood floors and veneer were harvested from 
sustainable forests. Not a single California live oak was cut down 
during construction, and a stand of the ancient trees rises in a dark 
elegance just beyond a piazza. Huge atriums carry daylight deep 
into the building, paints and adhesives are low toxicity, the place 
is 30% more energy efficient than state law requires, and so on. 

But the special power of the structure is its palpable connec- 
tion to the people who work there. On the day that McDonough 
and I visit, 600 employees go about their tasks, yet the building 
feels empty. The windows bring people to the sky. “When it’s a 
nice day,” says McDonough, “why feel as if you’ve missed it?” 
Stand in practically any spot, and one can 
see the greenery of the outside trees, the GREAT INDOORS 
grassy lower roof or the grasses growing in Staying in at the 
one of the two interior courtyards. Light is Gap building is like 
everywhere. It fills the vast open hallways 808 out. “When 
that seem to stretch on forever under ceil- '’S 2 ni¢e day, 

ay. : says McDonough, 
ings 15 ft. high. McDonough says, “People “why feel as if 
have lofty thoughts in lofty places.” you've missed it?” 
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The most visionary of today’s 
designers see the earth as a 
machine for living—and honor 
nature as a guide to structure 
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<4 FITTER FABRIC 


This DesignTex line is made 
with natural, biodegradable 
materials and nontoxic dyes 


A walking college lecture—he is also 
dean of the University of Virginia school 
of architecture—McDonough is a com- 
pendium of similar maxims, phrases and 
rules: “Honor commerce as the engine 

of change”; “respect diversity”; “build for 
abundance”; “eco-efficiency should be re- 
placed by eco-effectiveness”; “design is the 
first signal of human intention”; “all sustain- 
ability, like politics, is local”; “I want to do 
architecture that is timeless and mindful.” 
All this and much more come from a 48- 
year-old innocent anarchist; his language has 
the touch of the poet and of the bomb throw- 
er; he looks like actor James Woods in a bow tie. 
He thinks abstractly, making it equally fasci- 
nating and difficult to talk to him, since he turns 
nearly every contribution one makes to the con- 
versation into a refinement of his theories. 
He believes the world needs to be rebuilt 
from the bottom up, in a “next industrial revolu- 
tion.” That means everything 
from products to buildings to 
cities to “definitions of beauty” 
and constructs of the human 
mind. Beauty, he says, embodies 
function. A beautiful woman who 
harms you is not beautiful; a beau- 
tiful building that spews fumes 
and spreads cancer is not beautiful. 
“How do we love all children?” 
means “How can we look seven gen- 
erations into the future if we leave 
behind the detritus of this designer 
society?” “For a strategy of change,” 
he says, “we need a strategy of hope.” 


: The McDonough Gallery 


<< MILDER GEL 


Partner Braungart made 
the formula safe for us— 
and the environment 


A SUSTAINABLE SNEAKER 


On the way: athletic retreads. Nike has hired McDonough 
to help design a sneaker that could be returned to the 
company for recycling of all materials into new shoes . : 


44How can we be 
looking seven 
generations into 
the future if we 
leave behind the 
detritus of this 
designer society?77 
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The environmental-studies 

center being built at Oberlin 

will use sunlight to produce 
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The truth is that McDonough isn’t an architect at all, or is only 
occasionally an architect. In collaboration with his friend German 
chemist Michael Braungart, he has begun or completed designs for 
nontoxic shower gels, fabrics that do not contain mutagens or car- 
cinogens, dolls made without pvcs, biodegradable yogurt cartons, 
and a recyclable Nike sneaker made with soles that, when they dis- 
integrate, will serve as nutrients for the soil. Among the larger 
projects, besides the Gap building, are the Nike European Head- 
quarters, an environmental-studies center at Oberlin College that 
will produce more energy than it consumes, the Monsanto Child 
Development Center in Missouri, and a new community in Indi- 
ana called Coffee Creek Center, which will work against suburban ¢ 
sprawl by establishing a compact and pleasant small town. 3 

“In Oberlin, we asked, How can we design a building like a ¢ 
tree?—a fecund structure that purifies waters and makes oxygen * 
and food,” he says. “In Coffee Creek, we asked, What if a town were 3 
like a forest?” He envisions the Indiana project as the first step to- = 
ward creating “a green world with connecting gray zones.” 9 

The caution here is one that applies to utopian visions gener- 5 
ally: perfect is always imperfect, as it must be, and imperfect—a F 
world of disappointments and surprises—is as good as it gets. It is 2 
hard to know whether McDonough recognizes 
this. He is in the first blush of success, where he * 
wants everything to be right and believes it is = 
possible. He asks, “Why should it ever be nec- = 
essary to tear the Gap complex down?” and 2 
thinks that the question is rhetorical. 

We walk through the building's halls and 
hear no noise anywhere. The colors surround- 
ing us are muted tones; everything has the feel . 
of khaki, even the fluorescent indirect lighting 
that McDonough deliberately made warm “to 4 
make people look better to one another.” Walls ¢ 
display some of the art collection of Donald G. 3 
Fisher, Gap’s founder and board chairman. And = 
there are small, tidy visual jokes played against = 


wavs 3M 
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A CLOSE-KNIT COMMUNITY 


Coffee Creek Center in northern Indiana will get energy from 
the sun. With neighbors and shopping close by, and lots of 
convenient walkways, residents will have little use for cars 









the pervasive serenity. One of Fisher's paintings spells out the 
word RIOT at the farthest end of the hallway. The F was left off the 
sign on the vault of a fire valve, which now reads, IRE VALVE. 

In some offices silence is eerie or disturbing. Here it feels more 
like a city early on a Sunday summer morning; one is aware of ac- 
tivity in the wings but not distracted by it. An employee's life re- 
mains private, behind low walls, where one is almost compelled to 
make a mess; everything else in the building is so starkly clean. 


HE SENSE OF PRIVACY IS ODDLY RETAINED IN THE OPEN 

spaces as well—like the mobile anonymity cities offer. The 

outdoor feeling is abetted by the ability of employees to 

control their own lighting by raising or lowering tall shades 

manually. And the air they breathe is fresh. The raised floors 
act like a network of ducts, and the ventilation system pulls in a 
cool breeze each night, almost eliminating the need for air condi- 
tioning. We pass workers whom I stop to ask if they hate working 
in such a dump. They are politely amused by the question but are 
authentically eager to say how much they love the building. Most 
of them do not go out for lunch, because the cafeteria is good and 
because in is out. “The old idea between employers and employ- 
ees,” says McDonough, “was that it was necessary to put you un- 
der stress to perform. A sort of Darwinian model: Shape up, or you 
have no value. We assume that people have value and that this is 
the atmosphere where it will shine.” 

“Could you have done your best work in this building?” I ask. 

“Absolutely,” he says. “It’s like an architect’s studio.” 

Toward the end of the day, we are seated at a table in a corner 
of an open space that looks over the lower grassy roof. We might 
as well have been sitting beside a prairie. He talks of how he grad- 
uated to his way of thinking, but the process is not very clear, to 
him or to me. He was headed for the conventional life of architec- 
ture, and then he wasn’t. There was Dartmouth, Yale school of ar- 
chitecture, a first job, then dreams. Driven basically by a mystical 
sensibility, he prefers to explain himself by referring to his roots. 
Whatever drives him, he believes, originated in the Irish mists. 


So he speaks of misty ancient Irish 
history and folklore. He tells me the 
kings sent their princes to live with the 
poets by the rivers, and the poets 
would teach the princes their songs. 
But the prince who finally got selected 
as king would be the one who ate “the 
salmon of all knowledge”—so called be- 
cause the salmon was the animal that mi- 
grated west to east and knew how to get 
back to the exact place where it was born. 

“I feel that it is time for us who have 
been out there to get back and re-examine 
our origins,” he says. “I feel like a salmon 
coming home.” 

“Does the old Irish melancholy go along 
with that?” I ask him. 

“Not for me,” he says. “I’m basically opti- 
mistic. I’m trying to reimagine the future.” 

As we go on talking, a man and a woman 
appear and stop to talk shop loudly no more 
than 3 ft. from where we are sitting. Though it 
has to be clear that McDonough and I are in 
quiet conversation, they bray at each other for 
several minutes as if we do not exist. To me their 
behavior is simply a moment of normal human 
rudeness, though it is a little jarring in a building 
that is supposed to foster collegial bliss. I suggest 
to McDonough that civility is something that can- 
not be designed, and he starts to agree. Then he 
stops, grows pensive and says, as if making a note 
to himself, “Design for civility.” 8 
















To read other profiles from our Heroes for the Planet 
series, or to nominate heroes for upcoming reports, 
please visit our website at www.time.com/heroes 
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CORBETT 


Back to the Garden: A Suburban Dream 


By DAVID S. JACKSON DAVIS 


S$ DEVELOPER MICHAEL CORBETT STROLLS AROUND THE GAR- 
dens of Village Homes, his pioneering experiment in ecolog- 
ical living in Davis, Calif., life looks pretty good. Solar panels 
help keep the houses warm, shared backyards bring neigh- 
bors together, and natural drainage irrigates fruit trees. Corbett 
reaches up to a branch, plucks off a persimmon, and bites into it. 
“Just right,” he proclaims with a smile. Village Homes is one of the 
world’s best examples of sustainable development—it doesn't de- 
grade the environment that future generations will inherit. But 





only a quarter-century ago, the ideas behind the project were con- 
sidered so radical that it almost didn’t happen. 

Corbett, now 58, was a young homebuilder in the early "70s, 
when he and his wife Judy began thinking of ways to combine en- 
vironmental ecology with social ecology, which uses building de- 


sign to make neighbors more neighborly. The couple bought 60 
acres of tomato fields west of downtown Davis and drew up plans 
for a housing development that would combine residential, com- 
mercial and agricultural elements in an unprecedented mix. The 
houses, which would use the latest in solar-heating technology, 
would be built in clusters and oriented toward the backyards, 
which would open onto large common areas. Fruits and vegetables 
would grow there, using water collected by natural drainage (the 
land would be contoured to capture most rainwater, with excess 
flowing into ditches and ponds rather than concrete storm sewers). 
The streets would be narrow and end in cul-de-sacs. Winding 
walkways would connect the homes to a small courtyard of offices, 
reinforcing the theme of a community built for people, not cars. 

The Corbetts submitted their plans to city officials—and got 
doused in cold water. “Everybody had a problem,” recalls Judy. 
“The police department didn't like the dead-end cul-de-sacs. The 
fire department didn’t like the narrow streets. The public-works 
department didn’t like agriculture mixing with residential. And 
the planning department picked it apart endlessly.” 
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Financing was another roadblock. “We went to 20 banks that 
wouldn't make a loan because the plan was too unconventional,” 
says Corbett. “Everything was untried and unproven.” But he and 
his wife were dauntless. “We never considered giving up,” Judy 
says. “We weren't developers, we were missionaries.” 

They set up traffic cones on an empty parking lot to show the 
fire department that emergency equipment could easily navigate 
the narrow streets, even past parked cars. Village Homes’ streets— 
with an average width of 23 ft., compared with up to 36 ft. on nor- 
mal streets—would not only cost the city less to build and maintain 
but would give off less heat in the summer. They convinced the po- 
lice department that putting sidewalks be- 
hind the homes rather than in front and 
eliminating throughways would make resi- 
dents safer, and Village Homes’ low crime 
rate has proved the point. 

They promised city officials that agri- 
cultural runoff wouldn't be a problem be- 
cause they would use environmentally safe 
* growing methods. And to those who object- 
z ed to natural drainage, Corbett argued that 

cities had been built around that concept 
for centuries before modern techniques 
came in. As for financing, Corbett finally got 
help from a small local bank by not telling it 
about all the ecology business. The only ma- 
jor idea that had to be dropped was a plan 
to recycle sewage through underground 
pipes to nourish the orchards. The public 
health department refused to bend. 

After three years of delays, the Corbetts 
got the go-ahead, and the first of 240 homes 
began going up. In the heart of the develop- 
ment, a day-care center and a small suite of 
offices were built. Nearby, a solar-heated 
pool and playground looked out on a vine- 
yard. (A restaurant would come later.) The 
homes came in all types and sizes: tradi- 
tional, modern, even four with sod roofs. 
There was virtually no restriction on style, 
but all had to use solar heating. And there 
was one iron commandment: Thou shalt 
not block thy neighbor's sun. 

Gardens soon sprouted, and so did kids. 
Families flocked to the development, drawn 

by the community spirit, open spaces and the bike paths that con- 
nected them to downtown Davis. “It really is a village,” says Kit 
Bruner, 51, who moved in 15 years ago with her husband and two 
children. “There were eight 8-year-old boys in a two-block radius. 
You knew the parents of the child your child was playing with.” 

The residents became as diverse as the bounty of their veg- 
etable patches. A bond salesman who had never gardened before 
started raising onions, broccoli, cauliflower, parsley, snow peas, 
chard and kale. Near him is a physics professor who once special- 
ized in nuclear energy and now prefers the solar kind. There are 
schoolteachers and state-government employees (Sacramento is 
15 miles away), young couples and retirees. Although the houses 
grew as large as 3,000 sq. ft., Corbett built several 1,000-sq.-ft. 
units for low-income residents. 

Village Homes’ success has attracted admirers from near and 
far. Architects and landscape-architecture students still troop 
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MISSIONARIES 
To go ahead, all 
they had to do was 
get past the fire 
department, the 
police and legions 
of city officials, all 
of them skeptical 
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HAPPY TOGETHER 


Village Homes, Davis, Calif. 


Houses in the Large roof overhang 
development are hot-water shades windows 


positioned to get heater from summer sun 
AGRICULTURAL LAND maximum sunlight 


Orchards, vineyards and gardens are maintained for solar water and 


























by the residents, who also have spaces next to space heating. 

their homes to grow fruits and vegetables Energy use is one- winter 
third to one-half that sunlight 
of other communities can enter 
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through regularly, and Japanese tourists are frequent visitors. “They come here and see what we've done and say, ‘Why isn’t 
“They're always trying to find what the latest thing in the world is, | everybody doing this?’ But developers are so closed-minded. They 
so they can capitalize on it,” says Corbett with a laugh. The late continue to build thousands of places where you can’t get around 
French President Frangois Mitterrand and former First Lady Ros- _ without a car.” 
alyn Carter have taken tours. Village Homes isn’t perfect. The Corbetts say that if they could 
But enthusiasm for solar energy ebbed in the ’80s after Presi- do it over again, they'd build garages rather than open carports, 
dent Reagan ended tax credits for alternative power sources. Judy _ which have filled up over the years with unsightly junk. Corbett 
Corbett, who had been appointed to California’s Solar Cal Coun- would also put solariums—solar-heated rooms—in every house, 
cil by Governor Jerry Brown, suddenly found herself without ajob —_ and his wife would like to use photovoltaic roofing shingles to gen- 


when his successor, George Deukmejian, pulled erate electricity from sunlight. 
the plug on the agency. So she set up a nonprofit 44 Developers are But what Corbett would most like to do is 


organization called the Local Government Com- . put his ideas into practice on a larger scale, es- 
mission to help educate officials on ways to deal so closed-minded pecially since the fight against suburban sprawl 
with social and environmental problems. “It was * has moved to the top of the nation’s environ- 


clear to me that without mayors and city council 1 mental agenda. His next goal is to create a com- 
managers and supervisors undertaking the lead They continue to bined residential, retail and office development 


in making things change, Village Homes could ' south of Davis that would feature natural 

never be duplicated” she says. build thousands of drainage and on-site food production. More than 

Village Homes was one of the inspirations | wh two decades after breaking ground for Village 
places where you 


for the Coffee Creek community that green ar- Homes, he’s back in front of those persnickety 


chitect William McDonough is designing in In- ’, city officials, seeking the green light to build. “At 
diana, but other developers have been slow to can t get around this point in my life,” he says, “I don’t want to do 
pick up on the Corbetts’ ideas. “The problem . anything if it’s not on the cutting edge.” It may be 
isn’t that the public doesn’t want it,” Corbett says. without a Car. 7 7 lonely out there, but he doesn’t mind. a 
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The gasoline-powered internal-combustion engine is a 
menace to the environment. Although cars are far 
cleaner than they once were, California and other 
states are now demanding that autos be emissions- 
free. And the industry is beginning to comply, offering 
a few models pristinely propelled by electric batteries. 
Car companies are not promoting the vehicles with 
nearly enough enthusiasm (for the moment, theyd 
rather sell profitable gas-gulping SUVs), but the 
industry can see a new era coming and is pouring big 
money into better technology. Here are profiles by 
Margot Hornblower of two independent thinkers who 
have helped point automakers in a different direction. 


STAWNFOR O 


Listen, Detroit: You'll 
Get a Charge Out of This 


ROY, MICH., IN THE BELLY OF THE AUTOMOBILE INDUSTRY, 
is an odd place to spark a revolution against the internal- 
combustion engine. But, then, Stanford Ovshinsky is no 
ordinary gearhead. 

The son of a Lithuanian-born scrap-metal dealer, Ovshinsky 
opened a machine shop after high school, but that couldn't satisfy 
him for long. Although he never went to college, he founded a new 
field of physics based on the superconductivity of certain alloys. 
The company he formed in 1960, Energy Conversion Devices, 
makes the photovoltaic cells used on the Mir space station to gen- 
erate electricity from sunlight. In the ’80s the Japanese licensed his 
patents to produce digital video discs. But what really revs him up 
these days is a car battery. How dull is that? Not at all, if it can 
“change the world,” as he claims with a subversive glint in his eye. 

In his wood-paneled office, the 76-year-old inventor with an Ein- 
steinian shock of silver hair paces before a white board covered with 
mysterious equations and diagrams. “All you hear,” he says, “is that 
electric cars are not realistic. But we are providing the means.” 
Ovshinsky’s patented new battery powers the 1999 model of Gener- 
al Motors’ EV-1, the first modern American electric car to be marketed 
to the general public—although only in Arizona and California so far. 
It can go 150 miles before it needs recharging, more than double the 
distance achieved by electric cars powered by traditional batteries. 

The breakthrough came in 1982, when Ovshinsky, the self- 
made alchemist, invented small, powerful batteries made from al- 
loys called nickel metal hydrides. American manufacturers were 
indifferent, but Japanese electronics giants embraced the technol- 
ogy. Last year 780 million NiMH batteries were 
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Oil companies, 
beware. New types 
of autos now in 
production or 
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> Recharger 


Electric 


development use motor 
little or no gasoline 


made for computers, cell phones and other HUMMING ALONG 
gadgets, most through licenses on Ovshin- The kind of battery 
sky’s patents. In 1988 the PBs science pro- that powers His 

, : ; scooter can propel 
gram Nova aired a documentary on Ovshin- an emissions-free 
sky titled Japan’s American Genius. auto for 150 miles 

Back then, when Ovshinsky talked of _ before it needs to 
scaling up his battery to run a car, he was _ Stop for juice 
ridiculed. “The auto companies said it 
wouldn't work,” he recalls. “Then, after one car got 200 miles on a 
single charge, they said it couldn't be manufactured. Now that we 
are making them, they say it is too costly. But that is a red herring 
too.” Ovshinsky’s team of engineers and electrochemists has 
slashed the cost 40% in two years, they claim. If automakers would 
commit to buying tens of thousands, Ovshinsky says, the batteries 
would make electric cars as cheap as gasoline models. 

Not everyone is convinced. “Ovshinsky is brilliant,” says 
Daniel Sperling, director of the Transportation Institute at the 
University of California at Davis. “But his battery will be cost- 
competitive only for small electrics, such as Toyota's E-com or 
Ford’s Th!nk—both still prototypes.” The battery will also work in 
“hybrid” cars, with both gasoline engines and electric motors (see 
diagram), that Japanese firms will send to the U.S. by next year. 

Ovshinsky has attracted financing—$36 million in grants from 
the U.S. Advanced Battery Consortium and $20 million from GM. 
His new battery factory in Ohio, however, is running at less than 
half capacity. “Automakers built an industry on gasoline,” says an 
undaunted Ovshinsky. “And large corporations don’t change easi- 

ly. But electric cars are here. The genie is out of the bottle.” = 
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HOW Batteries drive the 
motor 100 to 200 miles 
between recharges 
PROS No emissions. 
Quiet ride. Great for 
short commutes 

CONS Not for going long 
distances in a day, since 
overnight charging is Gas 
easiest. Electric utilities engine 
create pollution unless 


Electric 
plants operate on water, motor 
solar or wind energy 
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'rPEOPRRRE Y BALLARD 


In. a Hurry to Prove the “Pistonheads” Wrong 


CENTURY HENCE, WHEN HISTORIANS TRY TO PINPOINT THE 

birth of the hydrogen age, will they focus on two weary ten- 

nis players vegging out in a Vancouver hot tub? It is as good 

a peg as any. For on that summer day in 1989 at the Holly- 
urn Country Club, a peripatetic Canadian geophysicist persuad- 
da British Columbia official to help fund a farfetched idea: a mu- 
icipal bus that would run not on gasoline or diesel fuel but on 
ydrogen, and spew from its tailpipe only a thin stream of pure wa- 
er. “Can you get me a green photo op?” Geoffrey Ballard, the geo- 
yhysicist, remembers his companion asking. 

Four years and $4.2 million later, the magic bus was built. Sci- 
ntists from Vancouver's Ballard Power Systems, a then fledgling 
company, joined Canadian officials in drinking from a fluted glass 
he clean emissions of the world’s first fuel-cell vehicle, celebrat- 
ng an event they hoped would herald a transportation revolution. 
ince then, auto companies and other investors have poured more 
han $1 billion into Ballard’s outlandish notion, betting that the fuel 
ell—an electrochemical device that combines oxygen with hy- 
lrogen to generate electricity—can all but eliminate auto pollution. 
Nith bravado Ballard predicts that fuel-cell cars will become eco- 
,omical by 2010 and “the internal-combustion engine will go the 
vay of the horse. It will be a curiosity to my grandchildren.” 

If Ballard, a trim 66-year-old with an unflinching gaze, sounds 
ocky, it may be because he has finally won respect at the end of a 
ong and winding career. The son of an electrochemist from Nia- 
rara Falls, Ont., he crossed the border to earn a Ph.D. in geo- 
yhysics from Washington University in St. Louis, Mo., and worked 
or the U.S. Army in specialties ranging from microwave commu- 
1ications to ice physics (he studied how to hide bomber refueling 
anks in Greenland). After the 1974 energy crisis hit, he became 
.ead of the new Federal Energy Conservation Research office in 
Nashington but was frustrated when Congress refused to get seri- 
yus about weaning the U.S. from imported oil. “So I quit,” he says. 
‘I’ve never followed the herd.” His first business venture, a seven- 
rear quest to build a lithium-based “superbattery” that would re- 
slace the internal-combustion engine, never panned out, landing 
1im at one point in bankruptcy. 

In 1983 Ballard and two younger partners, engineer Paul 

loward and electrochemist Keith Prater, changed course, win- 
1ing a contract from the Canadian military to research a more ex- 
tic form of power. Fuel cells had been around for 150 years and 
vere used in the Gemini space program but were thought to be too 
*xpensive for any practical use. As Ballard’s team began to make 
he cells lighter, smaller and thus cheaper, it realized that the tech- 
10logy could eventually be used in vehicles. 

Skeptics—“pistonheads,” Ballard calls them—say the company 
s decades away from making fuel-cell cars affordable, if it ever can. 
But some of the largest automakers are betting on a hy- 
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HOW Alternates 
automatically between 
gasoline engine and = 
electric motor. Battery is 
recharged by the engine 
and the energy from 
braking action 

PROS Better gasoline 
mileage and thus less 
pollution than with 
conventional autos 


CONS Only partway to 
an emissions-free car 








PURE EXHAUST 
The peripatetic 
geophysicist built 
a bus that runs on 
hydrogen and puts 
out only a thin 
stream of water 
you can drink 


drogen future. DaimlerChrysler and Ford 
have paid $750 million for 35% of Ballard 
Power Systems, vowing to market fuel-cell 
cars within five years. Since hydrogen is dif- 
ficult to store, current research focuses on 
fueling the cars with methanol, from which 
hydrogen would be extracted on board. 
That process would produce pollution, but 
not nearly as much as conventional engines give off. 

In late 1997 Ballard, now a multimillionaire, retired as chair- 
man of his company, but he’s confident that his successors can ful- 
fill his vision. He has already turned many doubters into believers. 
Science colleagues who were once “embarrassed to be seen with 
me at professional symposia,” he says, now call upon him to give 
speeches. “Be impatient,” he counseled students at British Co- 
lumbia’s University of Victoria as he accepted an honorary degree 
last year. “Challenge the normal. Dare to be in a hurry to change 
things for the better.” Pa 


<¢ FUEL CELL 


HOW Hydrogen is 
removed from methanol. 
The fuel cell combines 
hydrogen with oxygen to 
produce water and 
electrical power 

PROS Using methanol 
produces less pollution 
than burning gasoline 
CONS What's needed is 
a convenient distribution 
system so drivers can fill 
tanks with hydrogen 








DESIGNING 
WOMAN 


Sometimes clothes really do make the 
man. Or woman. At least they do when 
costumer Sandy Powell creates them 


By GINIA BELLAFANTE 


OVIEDOM IS FILLED WITH MEMO- 
rable fashion imagery—Vivien 
Leigh’s Gone With the Wind 
green velvet, Audrey Hepburn’s 

Sabrina cocktail sheath, Jean Seberg’s 

T shirts in Breathless, almost anything 

Mike Myers wore in Austin Powers—but 

how often can articles of clothing be cred- 

ited with having a performance- 
enhancing power akin to, say, a eh 
film’s director? It happened, it } 
seems, during the shooting 

of Todd Haynes’ Velvet #% 





that transformative wear is Sandy Pow- 
ell, perhaps the movies’ most celebrated 
costume designer since the heyday of 
postwar grande dame Edith Head, a 35- 
time Oscar winner. Come the Academy 
Awards next month, Powell, a 38-year- 
old Londoner with 25 pictures and two 
previous Oscar nominations 
name, will be up again for a statuette 

and the competition will include her- 
self. Last week the designer received 
two Oscar nominations—one for her 
work on Velvet Goldmine 
and the other for the hit ro- 
mance Shakespeare in Love. 


to 






Goldmine, an homage to the , It would be easy to 
David Bowie ’70s and the 4 sum up Powell as 


world of men in makeup. 497} 
According to Toni Col- y 
lette, who played a 
rock-star wife, all the 
leopard print and ™% 
lamé she wore in the pal \ 
film coaxed the hid- f / 

den extrovert right j 

out of her. “The y 4 





clothes made me 
want to show 

off? she says, J 
“which is just r 
what the : 


character 
had to do.” 4 

The pen— ~ 
and mind—behind 


WEAR AND WHEN A Powell sketch for a 
Shakespeare gown, left, and another of a 


19th century fop that served as inspiration 


for a costume for Velvet Goldmine 




























merely a lover of the 
period piece. After 
all, in addition to 
Velvet Goldmine 
and Shakespeare, 
her résumé in- 
cludes The Wings 
of the Dove and Or- 
lando as well as Ed- 
7 ward Il, Rob Roy 
and Michael Collins 
4 But what seems to at- 
tract Powell most are 
§\ characters who lead 
i, showy, tumultuous, 
}  unhesitant lives, 
the sort through 
which she can in- 
dulge her taste 
for bold color 
\ and texture to 
y the fullest. “I 
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couldn't do a project if it was all just fan- 
tastic costumes and a rubbish script,” 
she explains. “I couldn’t be bothered to 
give it my time.” 

Powell briefly attended London's 


| venerable Central Saint Martin's College 








of Art & Design before dropping out to 
work as an assistant designer in theater. 
Her movie career was launched in the 
mid ’80s when she met director Derek 
Jarman, with whom she collaborated on 


| Caravaggio. 


She has since developed a working 
method that involves little initial sketch- 
ing. Powell first re- 
searches the era she’s 
dealing with by visiting 
museums and galleries 
and studying paintings 
and photographs. “Un- 
less of course the film 
requires it, I’m not in- 
terested in an exact 
replica of the period. I 
look at the period, how 
it should be, how it 
could be, and then I do 
my own version,” she 
says. Next, she scours 
London for splendid 
fabrics. “I rarely start 
with a drawing,” says 
Powell. “I start with a 
fabric I like and base 
the design on how that 
fabric behaves.” 

The decadent se- 
quins and satin that make up Velvet 
Goldmine eclipse everything else in the 
film. Recalls director Haynes: “When 
she agreed [to work on Velvet Gold- 
mine], I started leaping up and down 
because I knew how important the 
costumes were to this film. Sandy’s 
work is impeccably rich.” Powell’s best 
move in Goldmine, albeit the quietest, 
is ensuring that rock-star Brian Slade, 
the film’s lead character, never looks all 
that different offstage than he does 
when he’s performing. His lover and ri- 
val Curt Wild opts for black behind the 
scenes, but Slade believes in glam- 
rock’s life-as-spectacle ethos more pas- 
sionately than anyone else, and this is 
reflected in his daywear—all fuchsia 
and wild prints. 

“Sandy comes with strong respons- 
es to the material,” notes John Madden, 
director of Shakespeare in Love, which 
speculates fancifully about the Bard’s 
inspiration for Romeo and Juliet. “She 
comes armed with instinct.” Among 
Madden’s favorite creations for the film 
were the costumes she made for the 
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SEAMS AND DREAMS Give her the 
muslin; she'll make magic 


staged production of Romeo and Juliet. 
He loved the way in which the lavish- 
ness of the players’ dress contrasted 
with the shabby browns worn by the 
commoners in the audience. “At first we 
thought it looked bizarre,” says Madden, 
“but what was so brilliant was how she 
captured in costume how extraordinar- 
ily intoxicating that play must have 
been to the grubby creatures down in 
the pit watching.” 

Shakespeare also showcased Powell's 
obsession with detail. In the film, the 
dressing gown worn by Gwyneth Paltrow 
_ appears to be festooned 
® with iridescent jew- 
; els—but they are actu- 
> ally dried beetle wings, 
z intended to replicate 
+ Elizabethan materials. 
# When Paltrow's char- 
2 acter pretends to be a 
: boy, she wears a top 
> with embroidery deli- 
cate enough to remind 
us that she is female. 
But Powell also put 
birdseed pouches in 
the crotch of Paltrow's 
breeches so the actress 
would remember to 
walk like a boy. 

If there is another 
theme to Powell’s work, 
it is an unfailing fasci- 
nation with characters 
who live on gender’s 
edges. Apart from the sexual rebels she 
dressed in her two recent films and in 
Orlando (based on the Virginia Woolf 
novel about a heroine who switches 
sexes back and forth), Powell also de- 
signed costumes for Neil Jordan’s The 
Crying Game. “I’m attracted to projects 
that involve taking risks of some kind,” 
Powell says, “and ones that might upset 
some people.” 

Despite her obvious talent for the 
splashy, one could argue that Powell’s 
gift best manifests itself in smaller, 
brocade-free dramas such as Hilary and 
Jackie. Powell’s mod clothes never over- 
whelm the tale of the relationship be- 
tween the impassioned cellist Jacqueline 
du Pré and her sister, but instead lend a 
keen visual intensity to the women’s pro- 
found differences. As Jackie becomes in- 
creasingly famous—and depressed—her 
knits seem to get more blindingly pink 
and blue; Hilary, meanwhile, recedes 
into neutrals. The look stays with you— 
Powell’s work, it seems, never fades to 
black. —Reported by Helen Gibson/London 
and Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 











SPECTATOR 
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Translation: | Won! | Won! | Won! 


Naked egos and big thoughts: we forecast 1999s Oscar acceptance speeches 


N THE COMING WEEKS, EVERYONE WILL BE OFFERING PRE- 

dictions about the Academy Awards. Some will even have 

opinions about which pictures should win, as if good taste 

and critical justice had anything to do with it. I, for one, 
refuse to be upset that a cabal of Academy members voted 
for Titanic last year over Romy and 
Michele’s High School Reunion, which, 
come to think of it, wasn’t even nominat- 
ed. See what I’m saying? 

I prefer to make Oscar-night predic- 
tions based on which acceptance speeches 8 
Ido and do not want to hear. For instance, & 
I wouldn't bet on whether Tom Hanks will 2 
receive a third Best Actor statuette for 3 
Saving Private Ryan, but I do know that if = 
he wins, he will offer a halting, heartfelt 
tribute to the veterans of World War IL. 
Hanks can be eloquent, and veterans ob- 
viously deserve the recognition, but we 
have congressional resolutions ' 
postage stamps for that sort of thing. What z 
we have awards shows for is displays of # 
sheer, naked narcissism. “I’m king of the ¥ 
world!” James Cameron bellowed last 
year; his belated tribute to the 1,500 or so people who died 
on the Titanic put the victims in their proper place as a his- 
torical footnote. It was the greatest Oscar moment since Sal- 
ly Field’s “You like me” speech back in 1985. That said, I'd 
rather listen to Hanks than to fellow nominee Nick Nolte— 
you heard it here first!—ramble on gruffly if ethereally, like 
some scary uncle, about the primacy of “the work.” 

Steven Spielberg has been nominated as both director 
and producer of Saving Private Ryan. Critics have been 
promulgating the notion, which Spielberg in interviews ap- 
pears to encourage, that the film has redeemed selfish baby 
boomers by forcing them to acknowledge their parents’ sac- 
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rifices—as if baby boomers hadn't grown up reading Set. 
Rock and listening to the fakey tromp-tromp sound effect of 
marching Nazi soldiers on all those episodes of The World at 
War. But people these days seem to think of Spielberg less as 
a filmmaker than as a healer of deep historical wounds (don’t 
forget that he has already helped us come 


BLAH 


BL 


to terms with the Holo- BLAH 
caust, slavery and the extinction of the di- 
nosaurs). Expect him, if he wins, to offer 
some kind of generational benediction in 
a manner both elfin and rabbinical, 

I am most concerned about the possi- 
bility of three speeches from Roberto Be- 
nigni, nominated as writer, director and 
star of Life Is Beautiful. As he told the 
New York Times last week, his movie is “about three little 
clowns—myself, my wife and the boy—in the most terrifying 
place in the world. It’s a movie about how to protect your in- 
nocence, your purity, in the face of evil.” What else can one 
say but Yikes! The only thing worse than listening to mawk- 
ish European comics lecture about innocence is listening to 
mawkish $20 million-a-picture American movie stars do the 
same. We can be grateful, then, that Robin Williams wasn’t 
nominated for Patch Adams. But I don’t look forward to Os- 
car night 2002, when Williams will surely be honored for the 
American remake of Life Is Beautiful—unless, that is, Billy 
Crystal beats him to the role. ee 














THE SICK, THE DEAD AND THE UGLY 


similarities. On the basis of these, we were able 
to zero in on the folks who might want to be 


There is no surefire way to Oscar’s heart, but in 
an unscientific analysis of previous Academy 


Award winners, we found some uncanny some prominent shelf space soon. 
PAST WINNERS COMMON TRAITS AND THE OSCAR GOES TO... 

BEST FILM Titanic (1997) Biggest star dies Saving Private Ryan 
The English Patient (1996) after heroic deeds; 
Braveheart (1995) epic length 

BEST ACTOR Jack Nicholson (As Good As It Gets) Behaves oddly; Nick Nolte (Affliction) 
Geoffrey Rush (Shine) troubled by a 
Nicolas Cage (Leaving Las Vegas) affliction 

BEST Helen Hunt (As Good As /t Gets) Is dowdy; handles Meryl 

ACTRESS Frances (Fargo) troubled men; isa (One True Thing) 
Susan Sarandon (Dead Man Walking) mother or a Sister 
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Visionary Homehody 


The 17th century Dutch painter Pieter de Hooch 
raised orderly domesticity to the level of sanctity 








By ROBERT HUGHES 





OME ARTISTS GET THEIR MUSEUM 

retrospectives at 35, some at 60, 

most never. Pieter de Hooch is hay- 

ing his at 370, and it was worth wait- 
ing for. The display of 41 of De Hooch’s 
paintings at the Wadsworth Atheneum in 
Hartford, Conn. (through March 14), is 
his first exhibition. Organized by Peter 
Sutton, the Atheneum’s director, who 
wrote the De Hooch catalogue raisonnée 
back in 1980, it is an absolute delight. Un- 
less you've seen it, you've hardly seen De 
Hooch at all. 

Next only to Vermeer, De Hooch 
(rhymes with broke, not pooch) was the 
greatest Dutch genre artist of the 17th 
century. Very little is known about his life. 
He was born in Rotterdam in 1629. He 
learned painting by apprenticeship there, 
probably to Nicolaes Berchem. By 1655 
his name shows up on the rolls of the 
artists’ guild in Delft. There he must have 
known the slightly younger Jo- 
hannes Vermeer. Five years lat- 
er, he was working in Amster- 
dam. He married and had seven 
children. None of his letters sur- 
vive, and no drawings either. In 
1684 he died in a madhouse. 
Whatever his affliction may have 
been, it left no interpretable 
mark on his work. Nothing is 
known about his personality, 
and it doesn’t matter, And that’s 
about it, except for the fact that 
his critical fortunes rose steeply 
in the 19th century—and the 
much odder fact that until now, 
no museum in or out of Holland 
has ever bothered to mount a 
show of his work, even though 
his pictures have been eagerly 
sought by collectors the world 
over. 

He was a visionary home- 
body, less mysterious and ab- 
stract than Vermeer but vastly 
more refined than his predeces- 
sors, those Dutch painters of 
grinning drunks, gamblers and 
bottom pinchers in brown tav- 


A MOTHER AND CHILD WITH ITS 
HEAD IN HER LAP, CIRCA 1658-60 





erns. De Hooch worked in this mode for a 


| while, but his maturity as an artist began 


with rejecting it. Instead, he focused on 
home and hearth, sometimes with a bit of 
boozing—in Holland beer was held to be 
good even for small children—but always 
warmly idealized. What he idealized was 
domesticity and nurture, set in precise 
constructions of space, bathed in subtle 
transitions of light. 

To the extent that De Hooch made al- 
legories of virtue at all, he certainly didn’t 
try to shove them down the viewer's 
throat. His morality was all sympathy; he 
wasn't in any direct way a preacher. But 
in a time and place that put the strongest 
emphasis on the idea of the ordered, 
tranquil family as the basis of a just soci- 
ety, his visions of domesticity had a dis- 
tinct symbolic point. Disorder, in the real 
world outside or the formal one inside his 
paintings, repelled him. Everything in 
his interiors is swept, garnished. De 
Hooch epitomizes the Dutch obsession 








with cleanliness, which at the time was 
unique in Europe: compared with these 
frugal bourgeois, 17th century English- 
men, Italians or Spaniards lived like pigs, 


| with the sour reek of sweat always com- 


ing from behind the silks and leathers. 
Dutch wives and servants were for- 


| ever sweeping, swabbing, scouring and 


polishing, re-enacting through drudgery 
the holiness of Martha in the house of 
Mary. Practices of hygiene got raised to 
the level of devotional acts. A marvelous 
example in De Hooch is A Mother and 
Child with Its Head in Her Lap, circa 
1658-60. The child kneels submissively 
with her face down. The mother, ab- 
sorbed in her task, is picking lice from her 
hair. From this ordinary domestic event, 
De Hooch creates an extraordinarily ten- 
der image of care and even sanctity. 

Yet this narrative isn’t the whole of 
the picture by any means. De Hooch was 
a master of spatial composition. In his 
pictures you are never entirely inside or 
wholly outside. His rooms aren’t closed, 
artificially lit boxes but part of a continu- 
ity between the inner and outer worlds, 
revealing the truth of both under the 
benison of natural light. In this painting 
the rectangles of the brown room with its 
wide wallboards and alcove bed open 
backward into stages of increasing light. 
The window casts a bright lozenge of sun 
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“It’s the money 
Bisimeetinicmaeyt 
the thought.” 


Trapper John, M.D. 











Our American Value Fund has delivered a decade 
= of excellent performance. 
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| impressive average annual return of 19.72%", beating the S&P 500, 
+16.05% | 


SEC Stomdardized 
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which returned 19.19%.7 








i The Fund’s unique approach analyzes current and historic economic data, then seeks to invest in industries 


that have outperformed the market during similar times. Morningstar appreciated our performance as well, 





giving us a four-star rating. : . i 
Morgan Stanley Dean Witter Family of Funds 
Remember, past performance cannot guarantee future 
results. And, while the Fund has outperformed the S&P 500 for this 10-year period, there have been intervals 


during that period in which the Fund did not outperform the index. You may have a loss or gain when you sell 


your shares. Call one of our Financial Advisors to learn more. 
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MORGAN STANLEY DEAN WITTER 


Measuring success one investor at a times” 





As a result of market volatility, current 
Performance may vary from the figures shown, 


Ask for our free brochure and a prospectus, 
which contains complete information on risks, 
Charges and expenses. Read the prospectus 
carefully before you invest or send money. 


December 31, 1998. Ratings are calculated 
from the Fund's 3-, 5- and 10-year average 
annual total returns (when applicable) in 
excess of 90-day Treasury-bill returns (with 
appropriate fee adjustments) and a risk factor 

_ that reflects fund performance below 90-day 
T-bill returns. These ratings are subject to 

_ Change each month. The top 10% of the 
funds in an investment category receive 
5 stars, the next 22.5% receive 4 stars, the 
Next 35% receive 3 stars, the next 22.5% 

_ feceive 2 stars and the bottom 10% receive 
1 star. American Value Fund Class B 
received 4 stars for the following periods: 
10 years (of 732 domestic equity funds), 
5 years (of 1,702 funds) and 3 years (of 
2,802 funds). Ratings are for the B share 
Class only; other share class ratings may 

Vary. Past performance is no guarantee of 
future results. 


On July 28, 1997, the Fund introduced 

_ multiple classes of shares featuring various 
Sales charge structures and ongoing fees. 
Most existing shares in the Fund were 
designated Class B shares, which are subject 
to a contingent deferred sales charge (CDSC) 
that starts at 5.00% and declines to zero after 
Six years and applies only upon the sale of 
Fund shares. 


* Average annual total returns reflect the 
actual performance of the Fund without 

- taking sales charges into account. SEC 
Standardized returns reflect the Fund’s 
Contingent deferred sales charge (Class B 
Shares), which applies only if the shares are 
Sold within six years of purchase. 


__ + The Standard & Poor's 500 Composite 

_ Stock Price Index is an unmanaged index of 

- 500 common stocks and is a generally 
accepted measure of stock market 
performance. The S&P 500 had average 
annual total returns of +28.58%, +24.05% 

and +19.19% for the 1, 5 and 10 years ended 

_ December 31, 1998, respectively. 


Morgan Stanley Dean Witter is a service mark 
_ of Morgan Stanley Dean Witter & Co. Services 
are offered through Dean Witter Reynolds Inc., 
member SIPC. 


© 1999 Morgan Stanley Dean Witter 
Distributors Inc, Member SIPC. 











on the worn tiles of the floor beyond. The 
light slants, giving De Hooch an oppor- 
tunity to complicate his verticals and 
horizontals with a diagonal bar of shad- 
ow cast by the window transom on the 
half-open shutter. Some surfaces receive 
the light directly, others obliquely, thus 
enabling him to render subtle variations, 
gleams and sparkles of light on edges and 
irregularities. 

None of this is intrusive, but there is 
something intense about the discreet ef- 
fort that has gone into it—analysis raised to 
poetry. It demands close looking—and 
gets it, from the little dog in the fore- 
ground with its back to us, transfixed by 
the sight. And things are 
complicated a little fur- 
ther by a second window, 
on the right, that lights up 
the mother and child and 
leaves a brilliant splash of 
gold on the brass bed 
warmer hanging above 
the mother’s head, like a 
displaced halo. 

Until De Hooch goes 
to Amsterdam, the work is 
all plain, in surface, sub- 
stance and _ gesture. 
There’s scarcely a hint of 
theatricality in the way his 
Delft models look. The 
figures in A Woman 
Drinking with Two Men, 
and a Serving Woman, 
circa 1658, are circum- 
spect and static. True, the 
man on the left seems to 
be mimicking a violin 
player with two clay pipes, 
but it would be hard to 
imagine a more decorous 
drinking party, and the 
glass of wine the woman 
raises is more like a chalice 
than an attribute of Bac- 
chus, let alone Venus. 
Their presence is vivid, 
but it’s subordinated to 
the even stronger formal matrix of the 
painting, sandwiched between the per- 
spective run of the ceiling beams and the 
imperious grid of the tiled floor. Every- 
thing in De Hooch’s paintings, including 
the sometimes rather wooden figures, is a 
space marker. The most reliably expres- 
sive creatures there are the dogs. 

But how much of a realist was he? In 
De Hooch’s world every brick is in place— 
he was, as a matter of fact, the son of a mas- 
ter bricklayer—but that place may not 
have been in a real structure. The show 
contains two paintings of the “same” 
scene, a courtyard in Delft, from 1658, fea- 





turing a brick archway with an inscribed 
tablet and a round window above it, anda 
little arbor to the right. Except that in the 
second version the arbor isn’t an arbor but 
a shed; and the slice of street seen through 
the archway is different; and the pattern of 
paving on the ground is different too. It’s 


| like a child’s puzzle: “What's wrong with 





A WOMAN DRINKING WITH TWO MEN, AND A SERVING 


the second picture?” Which bit of Delft is 
invented? The first or the second or (just as 
likely) both? 

De Hooch’s painting changed after 
his move to Amsterdam. He was working 
for a richer and posher clientele—not 
that they made him rich. The plain stuff 
of his interiors gives way to more sump- 


WOMAN, CIRCA 1658 
tuous surfaces: marble, Turkish carpets 
and gilded walls of embossed leather, all 
of which he painted with virtuosity. The 
people are dressed to the nines. The idea 
that De Hooch sold out to them, and to 
their way of life, thus sending his art into 
decadence, was widespread once. It isn’t 
borne out by the pictures themselves. A 
strangely moody image from 1677, of a 
couple eating oysters in a shadowed 
courtyard while a black servant plays the 
viola, is one of the best of all his paintings. 
But the earlier, inward, reflective De 
Hoochs seem closer to his own life, and 
so they affect us more. a 


— —_ . 
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Whether you're saving for 

your first camera or an exotic 
vacation, Dome Home Budget 

Books are a great way to get a better 
Picture of your finances. By keeping a 
simple record of income and expenses, 
the book helps you set aside money to 
achieve your goals. Plus every Dome Home 
Budget Book is loaded with useful budgeting 
advice, tips on how to save on interest 
charges, taxes, and more. 


No wonder it's America’s 
favorite budget book. Look 

for Dome's family of record 
books and software for 

home and business 

wherever office supplies 

are sold. Or call us toll-free 
at |-800-279-7459 to learn 
more about how Dome makes 
managing your finances a snap. 


Dome Publishing Company, Inc. 
Ten New England Way, Warwick, RI 02886 
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Hoods and Hustlers 


| A white journalist tells the story of a black gang 











member. It’s hard to tell who's being conned 


SUBTITLED FIVE YEARS IN- 
side the Franklin Avenue 
Posse (a reference to an 
Afro-Caribbean street gang 
in the Crown Heights sec- 
tion of Brooklyn, N.Y.), 
Douglas Century's Street 
Kingdom (Warner Books; 
415 pages; $25) charts a turbid 
interracial friendship between two am- 
bitious young men. 





i 


> 


One is the author, a Canadian-born | 


Ivy Leaguer whose résumé lists work on 
the Forward, the English-language ver- 
sion of New York City’s aged Yiddish 
daily. The other protagonist, schooled at 
New York State’s best correctional insti- 
tutions, has an arrest record 
that includes assault, drug 
dealing and firing a machine 
pistol from a speeding car. 

Century’s dangerous ac- 
quaintance answers to the 
names Knowledge Born, K- 
God or simply K. All identi- 
ties in the story have been 
changed to protect the not- 
so-innocent, which should 
include Century. Much of his 
“inside” information is hear- 
say. And his practice of using 
aliases in nonfiction is no less 
dubious because it is com- 
monplace and a legal safe- 
guard. But Century wants to 
have his fact and fiction at the 
same time. It can be tricky. If 
readers overlook an early 
cryptic footnote, they will be 
unaware of the name alterations until 
they reach a disclosure at the end of the 
book. Moreover, it turns out that even 
the aliases have aliases. 

If you don’t mind that ploy and 
the nonstop obscenities faithfully tran- 
scribed in the name of realism, Street 
Kingdom can be a dramatic subway sa- 
fari. Shuttling between Manhattan and 
Brooklyn, Century is an enthusiastic 
guide to polyglot and polychrome New 
York City. When outlaw and author first 
met nearly seven years ago at a lower 
Manhattan nightclub, K was trying to 
make it as a hip-hop lyricist and per- 
former. He had the look (270 Ibs. of mus- 
cular intimidation draped in clothing 


loose enough to conceal an arsenal) and | 


a showman’s instincts. In the book his 
stage name is American Dread, suggest- 
ing both the nation’s historical fear of 
black uprisings and Jamaica’s popular 
hairstyle. 

As Century tells it, K did not get a 
career break because his vocals were too 
complex to catch on. Judge for yourself: 
“Straight and simple/ My s be 
mental/ Comin’ for your temple/ Soon 
as they put on instrumental.” 

The man behind the rap is unde- 
niably more complicated. He has a 
wife and baby he cares deeply about. 
He holds down two jobs as a clothing- 

store guard. He struggles to control 
| mood swings and violent urges. When 





OBSERVER Century’s dangerous relationship with K 
yields a dramatic view of polyglot New York City 


| not wowing Century with gang-war 
stories and introducing him to a .50- 
cal. handgun known as the Desert Ea- 
gle, he alternates between sounding 
like a fatalist and a self-help guru. 
“Think negative, dwell on the nega- 
tive, and somethin’ negative is surely 
gonna happen,” he tells his compliant 
Boswell. 

Plenty of bad things happen in 
Street Kingdom, and K’s easily injured 
pride and volcanic temper could mean 
further trouble ahead. The future looks 
brighter for Century. Perhaps he will 
get his interracial-buddy story op- 
tioned in Hollywood. Then the differ- 
ence between fact and fiction would no 
longer matter. —By R.Z. Sheppard 
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Survival of the Finest 


A novel about Charles Darwin's aide-de-camp 
celebrates another aspect of human evolution 


CALL IT THE SIDEKICK 
theory of history: the idea 
that behind every famous 
individual was an unsung, 
exceptional assistant whose 
aid and support guaranteed 
his or her chief's success. In 
the case of Charles Darwin, 

the invaluable aide-de-camp may 
have been one Syms Covington, an ob- 
scure British sailor who, though he’s 
barely mentioned in Darwin’s writings, 
toiled at his side throughout his early ca- 
reer, bagging the vast array of specimens 
upon which Darwin founded his theory 
of natural selection. Now, in Australian 
novelist Roger McDonald’s Mr. Dar- 
win’s Shooter (Atlantic Monthly Press; 
365 pages; $25), Covington becomes a 
memorable figure in his own right—the 
humble, devoted triggerman who did 








Covington, as McDonald re-creates 
him in earthy, economical prose, is a 
cheerful believer in the biblical doc- 
trines that Darwin’s work will so thor- 
oughly overturn. The recipient of a ship- 
board education in basic Christianity, yet 
brimming over with animal high spirits, 
Covington roams the wilds of South 
America, bringing down exotic birds by 
day and happily sinning away his nights 
with a succession of willing women. He's 
not a student of evolution but evolution’s 
happy product, strong and shrewd and 
lusty. A nature boy. The irony is that this 
makes him the perfect tool of a scientific 
expedition whose findings will challenge 
his very being. 

The novel is an adventure story first; 
it wears its lofty paradoxes lightly. 
Bounding over the waves and through 
the woods, Covington bears an almost 





calls “the gent.” But while Darwin may 
have the upper hand socially and intel- 
lectually, Covington is the superior psy- 
chologist, gifted with a rustic common 
sense that allows him to hold his own 
with the great man and slyly enrich him- 
self under Darwin’s nose by selling rare 
animals to London collectors. Like the 
fantastic tortoises they encounter in the 
Galapagos, servant and master are per- 
fectly adapted to their respective niches 
in the world, “proof that God’s hand siz- 
zled here with one thing, there with an- 
other, and the chambers of his gallery 
were infinite in their on-going.” 
Intercut with the tales of his voyages 
with Darwin are chapters depicting 
Covington’s old age. Settled on the Aus- 
tralian coast, he awaits the delivery of an 
early copy of The Origin of Species. A 
reader’s expectation, of course, is that 
the book will blow away Covington’s 
Christian piety, but it’s a measure of Mc- 
Donald’s wisdom and subtle under- 
standing of human ties that something 
altogether stranger happens. Evolution, 
as Mr. Darwin’s Shooter demonstrates, is 
driven by forces more nuanced and 
mysterious than the crude survival of 








the great scientist’s dirty work. feudal loyalty to the brilliant master he | the fittest. —By Walter Kirn 
LEGAL NOTICE 
practicable given Liggett's troubled financial condition — to the Agreement. 


IN THE CIRCUIT COURT OF MOBILE COUNTY, ALABAMA 
OFFICIAL NOTICE 


— ATTENTION — 
ALL SMOKERS 


ALL INDIVIDUALS OR ENTITIES 
WHICH MAY HAVE CLAIMS AGAINST 
CIGARETTE MANUFACTURERS 


Your rights may be affected by a class action lawsuit pending in 
the Circuit Court of Mobile County, Alabama Fletcher, et al. v. 
Brooke Group, Ltd., Liggett Group inc., and Liggett & 
Myers, Inc., Case No. 97-913. A settlement has been filed for this 
Class action, and this settiement has been preliminanly approved by the 
Circuit Court. 

Mf approved, the class action and settlement in Fletcher will 
resolve all smoking-related claims against Liggett Group, Inc. and its 
affiliates Brooke Group Lid. and Liggett & Myers, inc. (hereinafter 
feferred to collectively as “Liggett’). Liggett is the manufacturer of 
Chesterfield, Eve, L & M, Lark, Pyramid, and various Beneric brands of 
Cigarettes. 

if you or some person or entity for whom you act as a legal 
fepresentative is or was a smoker, has been exposed to cigarette smoke, 
of has incurred or claims to have incurred direct or indirect economic 
loss as a result of paying for the treatment of diseases, illnesses. or 
medical conditions allegedly caused by Cigareties, you may be covered 
by terms of the settlement as a member of the Settlement Class. 

Among other things. the settlement provides for 1) compliance 
by Liggett with certain FDA regulations and other restrictions on Lggett’s 
marketing and sale of cigarettes to minors and children; 2 ) @ public 
Statement by Liggett acknowledging that nicotine is addictive and that 
Smoking Causes various health problems; 3) placement of a prominent 
warteng on each of Liggett’s packages of cigarettes and in its advertising 
Stating “Smoking is Addictive”; 4) cooperation with the Settlement Class 
and Settiement Class Counsel in pursuit of lawsuits against other 
Cigarette manutacturers: and 5) monetary compensation — to the extent 


Settiement Class for equitable distribution 

Liggett's assets are so limited in retation to the potential lability 
Of Liggett for pending and potential Smoking- related claims against it 
that even a relatively insignificant judgment could render Liggett 
insolvent, and members of the Settlement Class would be left unable to 
avail themselves of the valuable cooperation to be provided by Liggett 
under the settiement, and without any Prospect of financial recovery 
from Liggett. 

If the Settlement is approved and becomes effective, its main 
features will affect Settiement Class members as follows: 

1. 7.5% of Liggett’s annual pre-tax income, with a minimum 
yearly payment of $1 million, will be placed in a Settlement Fund for the 
Next twenty-five (25) years. The allocation of the settlement fund to 
Specific uses or among particular claimants has not been determined 
Future allocation and distribution of the Settlement Fund will be 
administered by a Settement Fund Board. The Settlement Fund Board 
Shall be comprised of, among others, representatives of the public 
health community and by Settlement Class Counsel with the @pproval of 
the Court. The Settlement Fund Board shall be responsible for 
recommending and implementing guidelines and procedures for the 
4dministrabon of claims. The settlement agreement does not specify 
any particular allocation of settlement proceeds. Settlement Class 
members will be given notice and an opportunity to be heard and make 
Suggestions regarding allocation before any final allocation or 
distribution decisions are made. 

2. Liggett will cooperate fully with the Settlement Class and 
Settiement Class Counsel in their lawsuits against the other Cgarette 
manufacturers, To that end, Liggett will make available to the 
Settlement Class and Settiement Class Counsel all relevant documents 
and information, including documents subject to Liggett’s own attorney 
Client privileges and work product protections and will assist those 
Parties in obtaining prompt court adjudication of the joint defense 
Drivilege claims of the other cigarette manufacturers. Moreover, Liggett 
will offer their employees, and any and all other individuals over whom 
they have control, to provide witness interviews of such employees and 
to testify, in deposition and at trial 

3. Liggett will support and not challenge Food and Drug 
Administration regulations concerning the sale and distribution of 
hicotine-containing cigarettes and smokeless tobacco products to 
children and adolescents. Accordingly, Liggett has agreed to comply 
with many of these regulations and other advertising restrictions even 
before they apply to the tobacco industry generally. 

4. All smoking-related claims against Liggett covered by the 
Setdement will be cut-off. 

5. In the event that another tobacco company merges with or 
Scquires Liggett or Brooke Group in the future, the merging tobacco 
company would participate in certain aspects of the Settlement 


On March 9, 1999, @ hearing will be held in the Thirteenth 
Judicial Circuit Court, Courtroom 8600, Mobile Govemment Plaza 
Mobile, Alabama and will continue, if necessary, at such times as the 
Court orders. The purpose of this hearing is to determine whether the 
Settlement described herein ts fait, reasonable, and adequate to 
members of the Settlement Class and should be approved. The Court 
will review all aspects of the settlement and the historical events leadi ng 
up to the settiement. if the Court finds the terms Proposed in the 
settlement to be fair, reasonable and adequate, the settlement may be 
approved, if the Court finds any of the provisions in the proposed 
settlement to be unfair, it may reject the settiement. 

Although you may not exclude yourself from the class. you have 
2 right at the hearing to comment on or object to the settlement, or to 
any of its terms, If you desire to object or to comment on the settlement 
Drior to the hearing, you must mail written objections or comments to 
Special Master John W, Sharbrough, Esq., 156 St Anthony St., Mobile 
Alabama and place on your submission the case name and number 
“Fletcher, ot al. v. Brooke Group, Ltd., et al,. Case No. 97- 
913,” provided such written objections or comments are postmarked no 
later than March 1, 1999. If you desire to appear in person, or through 
Counsel! selected by you, at the March 9, 1999 hearing, you must mail a 
timely notice of intention to appear to Special Master Sharbrough on or 
before March 1, 1999. If you have No Objections to this settlement and 
accept the terms of this settlement, you need not file anything with the 
Court. YOU DO NEED TO MAKE ANY OBJECTIONS YOU MAY 
HAVE TO THE SETTLEMENT AT THIS TIME. 

You may also seek to intervene in this action as a Party pursuant 
to either Rule 24{a) or Rule 24(b) of the Alabama Rules of Civil 
Procedure; however, there is no assurance that your application to 
intervene will be granted by the Court. A party who only objects to the 
Settlement may not enjoy all the rights in the proceeding as a party who 
'S permitted to intervene. For example, rights to engage in discovery 
May be greater for a party permitted to intervene, and there is precedent 
that a party who has not sought to intervene will not be permitted to 
appeal if dissatisfied with the outcome in the Circuit Court. If you have 
hot intervened in this action or if you do not file a timely notice of 
objections of a timely intention to appear at the hearing, you will waive 
your right to object to the settlement 

If the Settlement Agreement is approved by the Court, and you 
OF 8 person for whom you act as a legal representative tall within the 
definition of the Settlement Class, you will be bound by the Court's final 
orders and judgments. The Settlement Agreement is available for public 
inspection in the Court Cierk’s office, 205 Government Street, Mobile, 
Alabama. Copies of the Settlement Agreement can be obtained from 
the Clerk's office by payment of the Copying and mailing expense, The 
Settlement Agreement is also available on the World Wide Web of the 
Internet at www liggett_net 
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TELEVISION 


THE BEAT GOES ON asc, Feb. 22 The 
problem with this empathetic if unimag- 
inative movie, based on Sonny Bono's 
memoir, is that it refuses to be awful— 
viewers expecting camp will do better 
trolling vH1 for Cher 
videos. The story of 
Sonny and Cher’s rise 
and fall, comeback 
and dissolution is stan- 
dard-issue backstage 
drama, albeit one with 
more bobcat vests 
than usual. Renee Faia 
does a spot-on Cher, 
suggesting humanity 
beneath the tics. Jay 
Underwood gets Son- 
ny’s doofiness but not, 
one realizes in its absence, the wimpy 
vulnerability that made him tolerable. 
The revelations, then, are that Sonny’s 
stage persona was not just one dimen- 
sional—one-and-a-half, say—and that the 
duo's first hit, Baby Don’t Go, was its 
best. —By Bruce Handy 





TOO RICH: THE SE- 
CRET LIFE OF 
DORIS DUKE cas, 
Feb. 21, 23 Her dad 
founded the Ameri- 
can Tobacco Com- 
pany. But the rich- 
est girl in the world 
found only domes- 
tic rancor: a hateful 
mother, scheming 
lovers and, finally, a 
butler (Richard Chamberlain, all oil and 
vitriol—a nicely creepy job) who hastened 
her death and gained her fortune. This 
mini-series, directed by John Erman, has 
the impulse for high trash but not the rac- 
ing pulse, the quick, bold strokes; its view 
of the rich getting skewered by the would- 
be rich is curiously sedate. The reason to 
watch is Lauren Bacall; she has the glam- 
our, gravity and great bones to give the el- 
der Doris vigorous life just as she is dying 
from too many drugs. This is strength 
within stupor. —By Richard Corliss 


WHILE | WAS GONE By Sue Miller Her 
three daughters grown and newly flown, 
her veterinary practice in full bloom and 
her marriage to a minister comfortably 
loving, Joey Becker is just beginning to 
feel vaguely dissatisfied with her pre- 
dictable life when Eli Mayhew, a house- 
mate from her hippie past, moves to 
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*But read this ad for an even better deal! 


ko: the Episcope from its fitted leather case 
d it’s a 30-power microscope. A twist of the 
wrist converts it to a 3x telescope, or a unique 3x tele- 
scope-loupe. Another twist, and you have a choice of 
magnifiers and loupes: 5x, 10x, and 15x powers. 
The Episcope, only 2" long, was developed in 
Wetzlar (Germany), the home of world-famous Leica 
cameras; it’s now being made by one of Asia’s finest 
lens makers. The optics are superb: brilliant luminos- 
ity, needle-sharp focus, absolute planarity, total» Exenat its hi magnification 
chromatic correction, and fully anastieeode 30K, the Epps ri dated 
The Episcope is the first choice of geologists, biolo- 955", ale barat oka 
gists, physicians, numismatists, philatelists, engineers, yi i 
and just anybody who likes to see the infinite detail in his/her surroundings. It comes 
with a plastic “tripod” for extended observations at 15x or 30x magnifications. 


*And here is the “even better deal”: Buy two Episcopes for $119.90 and 
we'll send you a third one, with our compliments—absolutely FREE! 


You may order by toll-free phone, by mail, or by fax and 
since 1967 hill 


pay by check or Visa/MasterCard. Please give order 
number #1062E385. Add $4.95 for ship. /ins. and sales tax 
for CA delivery. You have 30-day refund and one-year 
warranty. We do not refund postage. For customer ser- 
vice or wholesale information, please call (415) 643-2810. 2360 Third St., San Francisco, CA 94107 


© Order by toll-free phone: (800) 797-7367 or by fax: (415) 643- 
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Enrich your family’s future... 


host an exchange student now 


Dr. Buzz Aldrin, an Apollo 11 astronaut who has walked 
on the moon, invites you to become a host family for 
American Intercultural Student Exchange. 














Each year, thousands of caring U.S. 
families host more than 2,000 AISE 
exchange students. It’s an exciting way 
to meet people from around the world. 
Students spend a school year with an 
American family. They speak English, 
have their own spending money and 
medical insurance. 












Open your home to an exchange 
student, and share in a great cultural 
adventure. 












Famed astronaut Dr. Buzz Aldrin 


Call today! 1-800-SIBLING 


AISE is seeking families like yours 
to host exchange students 


American Intercultural Student Exchange 















A non-profit rax exempt educational Foundatio: 





Visit our Web site at hexp://www.sibling org 


















THE HEALTHIEST HUMIDIFIER YOU CAN BUY 
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THE FIRST AND ONLY HI MIDIFIER THAT DELIVERS 99,99° 
GERM-FREE WARM MIST VAP 

During the winter, you're much more vulnerable to cold and flu viruses and illness caused by such 
common household bacteria as E, coli, Staphyloccus aureus and others. Fight back with the 
GFI150 Germ Free Humidifier” by Slanv/Fin -- the first and only line of humidifiers that deliver 
99.99% germ-free warm mist vapor into the parched air inside your home. It is the only humidifi- 
er that uses ultraviolet light irradiation and steam evaporation to sterilize the warm water mist. No 
other humidifier can do that! And, because the GF150 is a warm mist humidifier, there is no 
white dust to collect on your furniture. The GF150 features a refill indicator light, a manual reset 
button and a super-quiet fan to deliver germ-free warm vapor mist quickly into the room. Runs 
for 24-hours on a single 2-gallon tank of tap-water. Add your favorite over-the-counter medica- 
tion, and the GF150 converts to a vaporizer. UL-listed and backed by a 3-year limited manufac 
turer's warranty. Prepare for the very dry days of winter with the healthiest humidifier you can buy. 
$119.95 ($13.95) #9292. O 
The GF 350, Same great germ-free performance as above 
but with a 3.5 gallon dual reservoir capacity, humidistar, 
two-speed fan, and UV Replacement Bulb Indicator. 


$149.95 ($14.95) #9297. 


ORDER TOLL-FREE 24 HOURS A DAY 


fi ij Extension 
Vv VT? VU EVY TIMECS4! 





Tools For Living® 

acer or Dept. TIMECS41 

P.O. Box 452 
Louisiana, MO 63353 








C54 © 1999 The Magellan Group, Inc 


For more great products, special offers and discounts visit our web site at: www toolsforliving.com 





==——n); 2+‘|[town. His presence 

st" ,con both reawakens ques- 
F 

wake! tions about an old, un- 


< solved murder and kin- 


dles in Joey what she 
m7 





: 


has been hungering for: 
a youthful “sense of a 
surprise, that heady 
sense of not knowing” 


denen enue og 48 


what life will bring. While the 
lengthy, earnest flashback to the "60s 
never quite rises above the expected, 
Joey’s return to the ‘90s fares better. 
Here, Miller weaves her themes of se- 
crecy, betrayal and forgiveness into a 
—By Jill Smolowe 


narrative that shines. 


SPIRITUALS Mari- 
an Anderson This 
beloved 1956 al- 
bum, reissued for 
the first time on 
CD with nine 
bonus tracks, is an 
immortal __testa- H 

ment to the power — 
of absolute simplicity—and 
absolute conviction. Anderson needed 

no candy-coated angelic choirs or flossy or- 
chestral arrangements to fill such noble 
songs of sorrow and hope as Deep River 
and Crucifixion with throbbing life. All it 
took was one contralto voice, deep-toned 
and devastatingly straightforward, accom- 
panied in no-nonsense fashion by pianist 
Franz Rupp. Spirituals is the real right 
thing. —By Terry Teachout 





RICHTER, THE ENIGMA Directed by Bruno 
Monsaingeon One of the greatest pianists 
of the century, a performer whose inter- 
pretive acuity and huge repertoire awed 
other musicians, Sviatoslav Richter, the 
subject of this engrossing video docu- 
mentary, was also a fiercely private man 
indifferent to commercial success. 
Averse to concertizing in big cities, he in- 
stead drove the expanses of Russia, 
showering his genius on towns and vil- 
lages, Bruno Monsaingeon, who has 
made several films 
about musicians, 
got the wary pianist 
to open up. Blend- 
ing Richter’s obser- 
vations with mar- 
velous archival 
footage span- 
ning much of 
his life, Mon- 
saingeon’s doc- 










_ 4 THE TIME 
umentary so generously displays the pi- E DUCATION 


anist’s gifts and so vividly limns his odd, 
isolated life that it is both exhilarating 


and haunting. —By Elliot Ravetz P ROGRAM 
stele) < 
THE NEW BOZENA This Manhattan- VANNITA SIMMA 


based comedy troupe (currently per- f 
forming in Los Angeles) enjoys spinning 

itself as “slacker vaudeville.” But let’s , FROM 
face it, when people are onstage wearing ~ . 

red balls on their noses, we're at a clown ; | Korey, L M ALLS TO 
show. The clowns here have existential é Se 
dilemmas, though: each is uniquely un- é Oe nie sRESSIONAL 
able to fathom his or her own strange- : 

ness. So each H ALLS 
tries to stumble 
through it by 
mumbling non- 
sense, head- 
butting a ham 
or licking the 
pate of every 
bald man in the 
audience. Phys- 
ical comedy is 
rarely this smart, 
and almost nev- 
er this funny. 
Trained actors, the members of New 
Bozena succeed in making their freakish 
characters sympathetic. Bring an open 
mind and a toupee. —By Joel Stein 





JAWBREAKER Directed by Darren Stein One 
of Reagan High’s coolest coeds dies 
swallowing a candy jawbreaker. To cov- 
er up this gaffe, bitch-on-heels Court- 
ney (Rose McGowan, below, right) tries 
turning a geekette who knows about the 
death (Judy Evans Greer) into a fox god- 
dess. A teen twist on the old Franken- 
stein-Pygmalion plot is as familiar as last 
week, when it was called She’s All That 
(And a decade ago, it was the evil-teen 
classic Heathers.) Writer-director Stein 
flirts with black humor but, alas, never 
goes all the way. As for McGowan, she 
has the buxom wantoness and smartly 
cruel mouth to be a retro indie pinup, 
but if she doesn’t choose her films more garam, teache 








wisely, she'll end up as a perpetual sue TIME 
gonna-be. —R.C. ; 


ts 4 great wa 
NKING and Cc re Q 
For information on classroom 


subscriptions or sponsorships, 
call 1-800-882-0852. 





YOUNG MINDS GROW WITH TIME 
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Time Well Spent 


Obviously, we can’t assure you that American disciplined approach we used the last 27 years, 
Call American Century at 1-800-345-2021 to 


find out more about a growth fund that can 


Century's Growth Fund will turn $10,000 into 
a million dollars over the next 27 years. But 


we can assure you we'll continue the same, make very good use of your time. 


Ple ase ¢ ask for a prospectus u ith more cin te polar inc a 


charges and ¢: - nses. Be sure to read it c care; refully before you int est, 
in if 











AMERICAN 
CENTURY 


1-800-345-2021 








www.americancentury.com 
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PERSONAL TIME 


YOUR MONEY 





The Dumb Money 


There's a lot of it sloshing around in the market 
today, as shown by the mania over stock splits 


HAS WARREN BUFFETT LEFT BILLIONS OF DOLLARS ON 






1 (lg 


Daniel Kadlec ny? It sure seems that way. In the past few weeks, 
lozens of firms from Internet darling eBay to Xerox to Microsoft have an- 


10unced splits and watched their stocks soar. Last week athletic-shoe | 


ompany K-Swiss joined the fun by announcing healthy earnings and a 
.-for-1 split. Its shares jumped 23%. To the same point, when Cisco Sys- 


ems on Feb. 2 posted earnings that beat Wall Street estimates but failed | 


o declare an expected 
tock split, its shares 
ropped 2%, 

Yet Buffett, the fa- 
led investor and cEo of 
erkshire Hathaway, re- 
ises to split Berkshire’s 
_ shares, which traded 
st Friday for $72,500 
ach. If stock splits add 
sting value to a compa- 
y, as today’s fervor sug- 
sts, it’s a wonder that 
uffett is held in such 
igh regard. His reputa- 
on, though, wasn’t built 
y pandering to passing 
ds, 

When a company 
lits its stock, a share worth, say, $100 be- 
mes two shares worth $50 each. That 
esn’t change the intrinsic value. But it 
es make the stock more affordable for 
all investors, who like to buy in round 
's of, say, 100 shares. That’s one reason 
»cks that split have historically got about 
5% lift between the date of the an- 
uncement and the actual split. Lately, 
ough, the pop has been more explosive. 
say rose a quick 37%; Xerox, 10%; Mi- 
soft, 12%. People now pay for services 
at alert them via pager or e-mail when- 
er a split is announced, so they can 

ickly buy the stock. It’s an example of 
nmings running amuck in the market— 
mb money chasing any trend that 
esn’t require thoughtful analysis, 

Even dumb money does sometimes 
ke money. It’s possible to be wrong but 
ky—especially in a bull market. But luck 





esn’t last; fads fade. Successful investing | 
juires research and judgment—if only to | 


ge that you're better off buying your 
cks through mutual funds. 
Where is all this dumb money? Much 


Splitting Upward 


Stocks that announced splits have 








| of it is in Internet 

stocks, most of which 
| command stratospheric 
| prices despite their lack 
}| of profits and their du- 
bious prospects. In 
a seminal event 
for these stocks’ 
valuations, high- 
flying portal com- 

pany Lycos last 

week agreed to 
merge with USA 
Networks, a real com- 
| pany (Home Shopping 
Network; Ticketmaster) 
with $1.5 billion in an- 
| nual revenue. Lycos 

shares plunged 31% in 
two days as investors reflected on Lycos’ 








value inside a company that must—gasp— | 


post rising profits to boost its share price. 
When America Online said last No- 
vember that it would buy Netscape in a 
stock swap, rabid online traders drove up 
Netscape’s price beyond what aot had said 
it would pay. There was no prospect of a 
bidding war. The lemmings—too busy to 


| use a calculator—were simply piling on. 


Stock-split mania is another version of 
this greater-fool investing. Yes, studies show 
that stocks of companies that split their 
shares outperform those that don’t, But 
that’s easy to explain. Splits naturally occur 
in the best stocks—the ones that go up. The 
split signals management confidence, but 
the heavy lifting is done by management ex- 
ecution that delivers earnings. Do that, and 
the stock will go up whether it splits or not. 
Just ask Buffett—whose shares have risen, 
on average, 28% a year since 1985. a 





See time.com/personal for more on stock 
splits. E-mail Dan at kadlec@time.com. See 
him on CNNfn Tuesdays at 12:45 p.m. E.T. 


the table by never splitting the stock of his compa- | 


CORBIS 





RETURN THE PAGE Online book buyers 
were in an uproar last week when 
Amazon.com admitted it had been 
selling publishers prominent placement 
for their books in sections such as 
“Destined for Greatness” and “What 
pls oe Serle 
a 4 
approval, but it will let customers 


customers 
which digital 


displays are paid for. 





course. The average ticket will cost 
$15.26 this year (an increase of 7%), 
ranging from the Minnesota Twins’ $8.22 
ean ee 
home- 
game records nat Baer 
and 99 ticket —semeng Shame 
Prices, here are _ticket price record 
a couple of San Diego Padres 
teams that roth bated 
oottat 54-27 
the most 
fewest) wins for j;,anghe Worst 
your money. EE 34-47 
Daniel Tampa Bay Devil Rays 
Basha cteh ECC aa 3-48 
Kathleen Adams Ss iin sone 
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Winter Allergies 


Anew report says your chronic colds and 
sniffles may be caused by irritants, not germs 
MOST PEOPLE DON’T THINK OF WINTER AS AN ALLERGY 


season. But if you’re allergic to dust—or more accu- 
rately the mold, pollen, mites and insect parts that 


linger in dust—winter can be the worst time of year. When the furnace 
kicks on, all the dust that has settled into your carpet, atop the book- 
shelves and under the couch gets stirred up and wreaks havoc with your 


eyes, nose, sinuses and throat. 


You and your doctor may dismiss your symptoms as just another 


winter cold. But 
while a cold gener- 
ally lasts as long as 
10 days, continued 
exposure to dust, 
if you're allergic, 
can leave you feel- 
ing under the 
weather for weeks 
or months. 

Help is on the 
way. For the first 
time, the American 
Academy of Aller- 
gy, Asthma and Im- 
munology has gath- 
ered experts from 


Allergy Prevention 
Mold 
Toss the humidifier; 
keep basement 
dry 


Pollen 
As the 
temperature 
rises, close 
windows 
and turn on 
the air 
conditioner 









erupts around the 
mouth, on the in- 
side of the elbow 
or behind the 
knee—also suffer 
an allergic reac- 
tion to food, mold 
or other environ- 





Dander 

Banish the dog 
or cat from the 
bedroom 


i 


mental _ triggers. 
eee The foods that 
pillows most commonly 
mattresses cause reactions are 
inplastic; eggs, milk and 
wash 
sheets in peanuts. : 
hot water Treating aller- 


gies doesn’t neces- 


21 professional health |? sarily mean taking medication. “Doctors 


associations to develop comprehensive : should first identify the cause of the prob- 


guidelines for the diagnosis and treatment of |} lem,” 


allergies. The task force has spent 18 months | 


looking at everything from ear infections to |: 


hay fever to allergic reactions to food and | 
drugs. Although the final report won't be 
published until this summer, its overall con- 
clusions were released last week, and you 
can obtain a summary by calling the acade- 
my at 414-272-6071. Among the findings: 

> Frequent upper-respiratory infec- 
tions—colds, strep throat, middle-ear and 
sinus infections—may be a sign of undiag- 
nosed allergy. One of the ways the body re- 
sponds to the tiny particles that trigger al- 
lergies is by producing mucus, which turns 
out to be a terrific medium for trapping 
and growing viruses and bacteria. Getting 
rid of the mucus, which means identifying 
and treating the allergy, makes it much less 
likely that you will catch those germs in the 
first place. As a general rule, infants who 
suffer more than six upper-respiratory in- 
fections a year, and school-age children 
and adults with more than three or four, 
should be evaluated for allergies. 

> More than 75% of children who devel- 
op eczema—a skin condition that usually 





says Dr. Joel Karlin, an allergist in 
> Lakewood, Colo. “Are there smokers in the 
|f house? Is the carpet old and mildewy? Is 

| the dog sleeping on your bed?” Many peo- 
| ple find relief simply by changing their en- 
| vironment. If you can’t bear to part with 
Fido, banning him from the bedroom can 
make a big difference. Special note to folks 
who are sensitive to ragweed: you may be 
cross-reactive to chamomile tea as well. 

If all else fails, there are effective med- 
ical treatments. Allergy shots are good at de- 
sensitizing patients to grass, tree and weed 
pollens. Prescription-strength drugs like 


antihistamines and inhaled corticosteroids |8& 


damp down the allergic response. (Cau- 
tion: long-term use of corticosteroids may 
lead to changes in the bone, especially in 
children, and an increased risk of cataracts 
in adults.) So if you feel as though you've 
had a cold all winter long, have your doctor 
run a few allergy tests to see if you need 
something more than chicken soup. wn 





For more Web resources on allergies, visit 
www.aaaai.org/public/ or time.com/personal. 
E-mail Christine at gorman@time.com. 














TSRAEL DEACONESS MEDICAL CENTER 


STUART SMITH. MO—OETH 





TRUE CONFESSIONS An astounding 40% 
of women and 30% of men suffer some 
kind of sexual problem, according to a 
study last week. Lack of desire 
or arousal, inability to achieve orgasm 
and painful intercourse are among the 
troubles reported. These difficulties 
generally decline for women as they get 
older, but for men, they increase. “This 
pap. macy pte vos rns 





consultant to the pill's manufacturer. In 
fact, only a small percentage of 
saappreas erer:saak preveesiven baip. 


oH. 


cells, you may not be 
~ out of the woods. A 
> small number of 
= aac’ 
<i staat & itkeh 
tiny ducts in the breast tissue fan out 
like the spokes of a wheel. Women with 
this tissue pattern face twice the 
normal risk of developing breast 
cancer. —By Janice M. Horowitz 
Journal of the American 
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For 15 million people with asthma, breathing doesn’t always come easy. An asthma attack begins with a tightening of the 


chest and difficulty inhaling, and can leave sufferers gasping for breath with the overwhelming feeling of suffocation 
Severe attacks can require an emergency trip to the hospital. But in recent years, pharmaceutical company researchers have 
discovered and developed new breakthrough medicines that allow patients more effective control over their asthma—and even help 
prevent an attack before it happens. So, for the millions of people with asthma, an attack isn’t as frightening as it used to be. 


Today, asthma is more controllable, but we won’t rest until it’s cured. Then we'll all breathe easier 


Leading the way in the search for cures 


www.searchforcures.org 
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Audible Books 


Forget books on tape. Audible’s MobilePlayer 
lets you download them cheaper from the Net 


’D LIKE TO APOLOGIZE TO THE RIDERS LAST WEEK 
on the Long Island Rail Road’s 6:24 to Huntington. 
Joshua Quittner That train is always hellishly hot, overcrowded and 
airless as the grave. So there's nothing more disturbing than being 
trapped with some maniac in headphones who periodically erupts in 
cackling laughter. But I couldn’t help myself: you try keeping quiet while 
listening to Al Franken reading from his book Rush Limbaugh Is a Big Fat 
Idiot. Especially the introduction, in which Franken describes ex-U.N. 


Ambassador Jeanne Kirkpatrick as 
“my former lover,” 

I was sampling the 1996 book not 
on an audiocassette but on something 
more convenient and ultimately less 
expensive: a digital, pocket-size device 
made by Audible, of Wayne, N.J. The 
company has been quietly cornering the 
market for audio books and other spoken 
media delivered online. 

Audible has a proprietary formula for 
compressing sound into a digital form 
that can move from its website over 
phone lines into your modem and com- 
puter. It takes only eight minutes for a 
56K modem to download an hour of au- 
dio. To do this, you'll need Audible’s soft- 
ware, which comes with a nifty 3.5-oz. 
rechargeable MobilePlayer ($199) that 
holds two hours’ worth of stuff. A newer 
model that holds 7% hrs. and costs $299 is 
supposed to ship next week. 

Long term, Audible doesn’t want to 
stay in the hardware business: its money 
will come from programming. To that 
end, the company has been partnering 
with book publishers, newspapers, maga- 
zines and broadcasters to put their nar- 





















rated words online at www.audible.com. 
There you can buy the MobilePlayer and 
shop for programming, including current 
best sellers that you can download to your 
PC, then listen to or transfer to the portable 
device. (Mac-compatible software is ex- 
pected by year’s end.) 

Here’s the part I like best: because the 
programming exists only as bits, with no 
shipping or packaging required, the pricing 
is sweet. The Franken book on cassette, for 
instance, costs $12.57 plus shipping at 
Amazon.com. But Audible’s version costs 
















FREE PCs, FOR A PRICE An announcement last week by the 













only $6.95. Better still, you can buy a la 
| carte stuff, such as Garrison Keillor’s Lake 
Wobegon monologues for 75¢ each. The 
opportunity to cherry-pick content and ex- 
change small sums of money online will 
become more and more attractive, to both 
consumers and authors. (I would happily 
read my columns to you if I got, say, a dime 
a download.) 

Starting in March, Microsoft will bun- 
| dle the Audible software into Windows CE 
for any palm-size device that comes with a 
headphone jack. People who use personal 
digital assistants such as the Philips Nino 
will be able to buy and play programming 
without purchasing the Audible player. 
And last week Audible began offering free 
samples of its content in the popular MP3 
| format at www.audible3.com, Anyone— 
even Mac users!—can listen in after down- 
loading a free MP3 player, like the ones at 
[3 www.mp3.com. Audible plans to offer ser- 
zial books in this format. Still, you might 
want to buy the Audible mobile device for 
isa cool feature that allows you to play it 
; through your car radio. 

3 The biggest problem I've had with 
7 Audible is with its sound quality, which re- 
“minds me of the worn-out sound tracks in 
drug-education films in grade school. Also, 
I couldn’t make the sound loud enough to 
be heard over the roar of my ghastly train, 
which makes me think it wouldn’t work 
well on ghastly airplanes either. Audible’s 
software interface, which allows you to 
select programs, could use simplification. 
On my maiden voyage, I thought I had set 
up three Keillor monologues, a chunk of 
Franken and some Hitchhiker’s Guide to 
the Galaxy. But for reasons that are still un- 
clear to me, though the program manager 
said I had downloaded 20 min. of Wobe- 
gon, all I got was the last few minutes of it. 
Oh, well—at least the Franken survived. = 





For more on audio books, see our website at 





timedigital.com. Tell Quittner what columns 
he should read at jquit@well.com. 


HIGH-TECH GIRL TALK Girls love secrets, but until now they've 








Pasadena, Calif., startup Free-PC that it would give away 10,000 had to stash diaries and other prized possessions under 
Compaq Presarios has brought in more than 750,000 volunteers. mattresses or in trunks to keep snoopy little sisters from prying. 
What's the catch? Winners of the 333-MHz machines with Internet Newcomer Girl Tech is offering some electronic alternatives. Its 
access must first agree to watch a stream of onscreen ads Password Journal locks with the sound of the 
. whenever they use the computer. owner's voice. And the Door Pass sticks 

4 Free-PC spokesperson Steve Chadima onto a bedroom door and requests a verbal 
S27 Bie AORSLO says data such as age, marital statne password each time it detects motion 

: x = and income, provided by applicants outside. If the voice doesn't match 

: on the company's website the one stored in memory, it blinks 

. (free-pc.com), will determine, in to indicate that an intruder may 

3 part, who gets the new computers, have entered the room while 

: Ads will be targeted based on its owner was out. Each product 

é interests and past purchases. costs $20. —By Anita Hamilton 
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We'll miss trying to keep 


up with him. 





The world’s most interesting magazine. 





PC 300GL @ 


price 


$1,149" 


you inc. 


muscle 


Intel’ Celeron™ processor 
366 mhz, 64mb sdram 
84gb hdd, 4 slots, 4 bays 


> 
= 
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a 
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Customizable SystemXtra 
financing, service, support 
and training options 





3 e-business tools 


Introducing the IBM PC 300GL Small Business Series, loaded 
with Microsoft" Office Small Business Edition. It might not make 
you a giant conglomerate, but it could sure help you scare one. 
www.ibm.com/ibmpc or call 1800 IBM 7255, ext. 5031 








MADONNA 


The Medici of 
The Airwaves 


An author who wins the Nation- 
al Book Award can claim literary 
prestige, but an author who 
wins the Imus American Book 
Award can claim a big pot of 
cash, along with an influential 
endorsement. DON IMUS, radio's 
most popular curmudgeon, cre- 
ated the awards to counter the 
“€litist” selections of those other 
book honors. Of the four win- 
ners announced last week, two 
were selected by Imus and two 
by listeners, who voted for their 
favorites online. Imus’ top pick 
was Freedomland by novelist 
Richard Price, who will take 
home $100,000. The other three 
winners (Pillar of Fire by Taylor 
Branch, King of the World by 


David Remnick and My Year of 


Meats by Ruth L. Ozeki) were 
each awarded $50,000, a pile of 


loot five times as great as that 
pocketed by the winner of that 
other prize. Elitism costs. 








Last week, just as MADONNA signed on to play an intrusive tabloid reporter 
in an upcoming film, ROBIN WRIGHT PENN was starring in Message in a 
Bottle, a film in which she too plays an intrusive journalist. Have the wives 
of Sean Penn forgotten how much they hate the press? A summary to date: 


Madonna | Robin Wright Penn 


Plays a reporter who: hunts down a Plays a reporter who: hunts down a 
reclusive author, then falls in love : reclusive boatmaker, then falls in 
with him ' love with him 

Stood by Sean Penn when he: | Stood by Sean Penn when he: threw 
kicked in the car door of a reporter | rocks ata reporter 

Has said of the press: “The worst | Has said of the press: “| kind of want 


part about being famous is the lack | to get a big fat neon sign saying GET 
of privacy” ' ALIFE" 


r 


; 


j2S USN Slam 


0 F 


NAME: PETER (“I'M NOT 

A SIMPSON”) BART 

OCCUPATION: Editor 
Variety 

BEST PUNCH: |r hi 

new book, The Gross 

the Hits, the Flops, 
laims Beatty lifted the 

idea for the film 

Bulworth from works by 3 


Somerset Maugham 





and Jules Verne 





By MICHELE ORECKLIN 


HATE REPORTERS, BUT LOVE THE ROLE 


INIUNO--NOGEINAIYN MEHONY 


ROBIN WRIGHT PENN 


ALTO IN THE 
OUTFIELD 


He's alittle pudgy, past his ath- 
letic prime and wears cowboy 
boots year round. But, hey, he 
has a proven track record for 
Pt ee 
that’s something the San Diego 
Padres could use after losing 
the World Series and some piv- 
otal players. So when country 


singer GARTH BROOKS an- 
nounced that he'll suit up for 
Padres spring training as a 
nonroster player, it sort of 
made sense. Brooks’ goals are 
suitably low. He says he doesn't 
want “to embarrass Major 


League Baseball or the 
Padres.” Actually, embarrass- 
ment would be a step up for the 
Padres. They are, after all, the 
team that asked Roseanne to 
sing the national anthem. 





NAME: WARREN (“I'M 
NOT NED”) BEATTY 


OCCUPATION: Actor, 
former womanizer 


BEST PUNCH: Calls 
Bart “nasty” and says 

= his reporting can be 

, wildly inaccurate .. 

2 but because he’s the 

| editor of Variety, no one 
S ever calls him to task for 
2 his sloppy research” 


WINNERS Maugham and Verne. When was the last time they got any publicity? 
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ESSAY 








Garrison Keillor 


The Republicans 


— a = 


ET US TALK ABOUT CIVILITY FOR A MOMENT. OR 
rather, let me talk about it, and you shut up. I am 
better qualified, since I am a Democrat who was 
fully in agreement with the Republican position 
on impeachment as I understood it. 

The Republicans believed that dehorsing the Presi- 
dent would serve as a caution to Democratic Presidents 
in the future, and about that they are right. And also that 
it would underline the sanctity of oaths. 

For example, two months from now, I'll sit in my tax 
guy’s office and sign a government form under a line that 
says, “Under penalty of perjury, I hereby attest that every 
statement herein, every jot and tittle and numerical figure 
and punctuation mark, is absolutely and utterly true and 
complete, otherwise God help me,” and even though I 
have no idea what statements are herein and the form 
may as well be written in Hittite, I will sign my name and 
so attest. My tax guy has other customers waiting. I look 
down at the word perjury, pen hovering, and imagine my- 
self being led from the U.S. courthouse in St. Paul, Minn., 
a hat over my face, for the long bus ride to Leaven- 
worth, and then I sign my name. 

The word perjury should mean something so 

that it focuses a man’s mind. (The money you 

skimmed off your daughter’s Girl Scout cookie rev- 

enues, the 20s you palmed from the collection plate— 

Did you remember to declare them as income?) And of course 

your mind is going to focus better if now and then someone is shot 
by a firing squad for making false statements on a tax return. 

Same with speeding. It helps rein us in if, on our way to 
work, we see flashing lights where other cars have been pulled 
over and the drivers have been hauled 
out and thrown to the ground and 

flogged and their right foot, the accel- 
erator foot, has been cut off by a po- 
liceman with an ax. This is the Re- 
publican position on impeachment 
as I understand it. And I agree 
that watching miscreant drivers 
hopping around with blood drip- 
ping from their stumps would make 
me slow down, no doubt about it. It cer- 
tainly seems to work in Singapore. 

On the other hand, if I ever had the 
chance to vote the guy with the ax out of of- 
fice, | would do so. There is a level of morality 
that is too high to be maintained in a democracy. 
The America that the Thirteen Angry House Man- 
agers envision is a rather bleak place where most 
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of us would be in prison or within view of it. 
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After the Senate’s vote, you heard calls from the 
usual quarters to put bitter partisanship behind and en- 
ter an era of civility, which is a pleasant thought, but un- 
likely. Why should we imagine that the Easter bunny 
will come this year, after we’ve been disappointed so of- 
ten in the past? 

The best we can do is systematize the cruelty. The Re- 
publicans’ offense has run out of downs, and now they 
should turn over the ball and let the Democrats run with it. 

Let’s give a Democratic prosecutor $50 million to see 
what he can come up with about Orrin Hatch. Senator 
Hatch is a fine Christian gentleman, but $50 million is a 
lot of money. You could find out a great deal about some- 
one for that. Get copies of videotapes from security cam- 
eras in every store he ever shopped in, and if he ever 
scratched himself in public, we could watch it. Maybe he 
was undercharged for a pack of hair curlers once and ne- 
glected to tell the clerk about it. Interview everyone who 
has a grudge against him—old secretaries who had to cor- 
rect his grammar on the letters they typed, the neighbor |) 
who had to deal with the leaves from the Hatch maple | | 

i 





tree. Search his home. Maybe he has a secret fondness for 
donning embroidered platform shoes and elephant bells 
and lip synching to Barry Manilow. Why shouldn’t the na- 


tion know about this? 
And then let the Republicans as 
eG 


do Jimmy Carter. See if he really is 
hammering those nails in the 
Habitat for Humanity houses or if 
it’s only a photo op. Maybe when he 
teaches his adult Bible class in 
Plains, Ga., he steals ideas from Bap- 
tist magazines and uses them with- 
out proper attribution. 

The sacrificial victim should be 
someone of unquestioned high rep- 
utation—no going after easy prey like 
Henry Hyde or Dan Burton. The time 
limit should be one year. Bring the 
charges to the House of Representa- 
tives, shame the guy, laugh him to scorn, 
let the newsboys chew on him, let him 
crawl and cringe and beg forgiveness 
and then hand the keys to the prose- 
cutor’s office over to the other side. 

This is as close to civility as we can 
come right now, to take turns whack- 
ing one another. If the American peo- 
ple want civility, they can elect a Con- 
gress that believes in it. i] 
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Millions of people have trusted the power of Advil’ to provide unsurpassed pain relief * 
yet be gentle on their stomachs. In fact Advil, when used as directed, is as 


gentle on your stomach as a plac ebo. And you don't need a prescription to take it. 
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Strong yet safe. 


